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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 





ANECDOTES OF THE EMPEROUR NAPOLEON. 


No biography is likely to be so full and complete as that of Na- 
poleon, when a century shal] have elapsed from the time of his death, 
and a writer shall undertake the noble task devoid of the prejudices, 
uninfluenced by the partialities, and undeterred by the conflicting 
opinions of the present generation. 
written on this subject, and hundreds are likely to be still produced, 
as almost every one who came within the range of his notice and had 
access to his presence made a point of treasuring up their observa- 
tions, and registering the impressions occasioned by his words and 
actions. We always have pleasure in collecting and publishing 
such, and we think the following fragments respecting the hero, 
will not be unacceptable, as they show him in an amiable light, and 
may correct some misapprehensions of his character.—rps. N.Y. MIR. 





A GOOD MEMORY. 


When Napoleon was at Erfurth, in 1808, a legion of kings and 
princes thronged his court, and doffed their ancient crowns before 
his royalty of yesterday. At one of his soirécs, which was attended 
by that brilliant company, the conversation turned upon a papal bull 
which had been issued by one of the early popes, respecting the pre- 
cise date of which different upinions arose. An Austrian prelate 
assigned it to one particular epoch, while the emperour contested 
the correctness of his reference. 

“In a matter of this nature,” said the cardinal, “ your majesty 
will admit that I am the more competent authority ; and I think 
that I am, moreover, certain that the bull belongs to the period I 
have stated.” 

“For my part,” rejoined Napoleon, * | will not say that I think; 
but I will at once put it on another issue: J am certain that your 
eminence is mistaken. But the point admits of an easy verifica- 
tion. Let somebody bring hither the work of Baronius wa the 
early history of the church, and if I am wrong I will readily acknow- 
ledge my errour.” 

‘The book was brought, examined, and the date indicated by the 
emperour was found to be correct. The astonishment of the cir- 
cle may be conceived at witnessing such an instance of accurate re- 
collection on a subject, which one would have thought could never 
have existed in a mind constantly occupied on such a variety of 
matters of so tremendous an importance to the destinies of the world 

** When I was a lieutenant,” resumed Napoleon. This sentence 
spoken with the utmost simplicity and indifference— When I was a 
dieutenant—produced a singular effect on the assembly, and the re- 
presentatives of the thousand-year-old monarchies of Europe ex- 


, 


changed significant smiles with each other. 

** When I had the honour of being a lieutenant of artillery,” said 
the emperour, in a more emphatick tone, * I was garrisoned for two 
years in a city of Dauphine, in which there was only one circulating 
library; I read through every book in the collection thrice, and my 
memory has not lost one single incident of what I read at that time 
The book just referred to was in the catalogue ef the library. I read 
it with the others, and as you see I did not forget its contents. His 
eminence will, therefore, excuse my apparent presumption in differ- 
ing in opinion with him on such a topick.” 





IMPERIAL PRESENTS. 

The emperour was of a most munificent disposition ; he gave 
away a great deal, and alwa ~ timed his liberality seasonably, ex- 
ercising it with a captivating grace, as if he were obliging himself, 
instead of the recipient. When he gave, it was always the recom- 
pense for long and faithful services. He had a great affection and 
esteem for the minister of finance, the Count Mollien. M. Mollien 
appeared at the Tuilleries on the first of January, to offer the com- 
pliments of the season to his imperial master, who had awoke that 
morning in an especial good-humour, and received M. Mollien with 
the most engaging kindness. 

*-M. Mollien,” inquired he, “ is your countess fond of chocolate ?” 

“ Yes, sire, she drinks it frequently.” 


Scores of volumes have been _ 


| 
“T have just received some of an excellent quality, and I wish to | 


send her a sample as a new-year's gift. 
ness to present it to her in my name, and say that I expect she will 
prepare it herself! Here are some of the cakes ; you must tell her 


Will you have the kind- | 


not to waste any, as it is very scarce; but let her taste it, and 1] | 


have no doubt she will like it.” 


The minister returned home, gave his wife the emperour’s pre- | 


sent, and informed her of the odd recommendation with which it 


' 


COUNT REAL. 

Napoleon always wished to have the functionaries of his govern- 
ment close at hand. He disliked to have to send to a distance to 
summon them to his presence, and was ill-tempered and fidgety if 
he had to wait. After transacting an immense quantity of business 
with Count Real, he said to him one day : 

“ Real, have you got a country seat '” 

“ Yes, sire, I have a delightful spot about five leagues from Paris.” 

“It is too far off: I may have occasion for you on some emer- 
gency, and it is no joke to have to go or send five leagues in search 

f you. You must purclcce another.” 

“I cannot afford it, without first selling my present one ; and 
you cannot dispose of one estate, and acquire another, in four-and- 
twenty hours.” 

‘1 do not ask you to sell your villa, but to buy a new one. We 
must make things convenient and compatible ; I can eastly under- 
stand that, after devoting whole days to business, you want quiet and 
fresh air; but you must go and breathe it at one league from Paris; 
when I want you, I can then see you in half an hour; so go and 


purchase another estate.” 

* But, sire, ] cannot buy without money.” 

** Are not your allowances sufficiently ample ‘” 

“Tam not economical, and I make a point of expending what | 
receive from your majesty’s bounty.” 

* Well, well—arrange it as you please—but another estate you 
must buy.” 

M. Real was at the Tuilleries the next day. 

“ Well—have you found a nice convenient villa that you can 
purchase *” 

“There is no lack, please your majesty, of estates to be bought ; 
all that’s wanted is the wherewith to buy them.” 

** Look for it, look for it; there'll be no difficulty.” 

“T may look, but I’m afraid that I shall not find sellers who will 
part with their property for nothing.” 

“ Who knows '” 

The same evening M. Real received an order for five hundred 
thousand franks, to be appropriated to the acquisition of a villa; it 
was on this occasion that he became the proprietor of that lovely 
little elysium in the suburb of Boulogne, now occupied by the Baron 


Rothschild. 





THE DUKE OF CORNEGLIANO. 

Marshal Moncey was one of those men whose sense of probity 
was so austere, that he shrunk from the slightest encroachment up- 
on its delicacy. He was, therefore, poor; that is to say, as poor 
as a marshal could well be in the era of the empire; he had no 
other property than the allowances appertaining to his rank. Early 
one morning he received a visit from a general officer, who was an 


aid-de-camp of the emperour, and who invited him to a hunting party, 
which he accepted. They soon arrived at a delicious country man- 
sion; and after some hours spent im the chase, in the neighbour- 
hood, they returned to the house, where a luncheon was served up 
with every imaginable luxury. ‘They examined all the apartments, 
and found them richly furnished, and with consummate taste—every- 
thing had been anticipated for convenience or magnificence, and the 
most fastidious could not discover a fault. As they were about leav- 
ing the place, the emperour’s aid-de-camp observed to the duke of 
Cornegliano— 

“If you find everything comfortable here, marshal, why don't you 
stop, and enjoy yourself!" 

“ But, surely, you would not have me quarter myself upon you in 
such an unceremonious manner '"” 

* Quarter yourself upon me '!—why, this house is not mine.’ 

* Whose is it, then?” 

“ Your own.” 

“ You are too good. But I cannot trespass upon your kindness 
to such an extent.” 

“I have the honour of apprising you, marshal, that you are in 
your own house. This property is offered to you by the emperour, 
who authorized me to install you therein.” 


CORVISART. 

One day Corvisart (the famous physician) entered Napoleon's ca- 
binet, very hurriedly, and with an agitated air. 
“ What's the matter, Corvisart '”’ said his master 
“Sire, I have just witnessed a circumstance which has much dis- | 
tressed me.” i} 
“* What is it '” | 
“ Poor Count Leroux was, a few minutes ago, seized with an apo- | 


was accompanied. Madame Mollien prepared to comply with the | plectick fit, at the foot of the staircase of the Tuileries. 1 used i 


injunction, and unsealed the cakes of chocolate. Beneath each en- 
velope, she found a considerable sum in bank notes. 


| 


every exertion, but in vain, to bring him to life: he was dead before | 
T was called to his assistance.” } 


| sadness in the smile. 
temptation.” 


“J am very sorry for it; he was an honest man, and his loss will 
be felt in the senate. But, Corvisart, you shall be one of his heirs; 
I lent him a hundred thousand franks not long ago: I have his ac- 
knowledgment here, and will make you a present of it.” 

Corvisart soon learned that M. Leroux had died insolvent; he in- 
stantly returned tv the Tuilleries : 

“Sire, your majesty has omitted one very essential particular.’ 

* What might it be, Corvisart'” 

* When you just now gave me poor Count Leroux's bon for one 
hundred thousand franks, your majesty forgot to endorse it.” 

“Ah! I understand; you are quite right; [ should not like to 
have given you a mere worthless scrap of paper. My word is as 
good as my endorsement ; i will pay the bearer.” 


, 





TALMA. 

In the course of a visit which Talma made him, the emperour 
showed the renowned tragedian, a very fine antique cameo which 
had been sent to him from Rome, where it had been but lately dis- 
covered. It bore the head of a Roman emperour, exquisitely ela- 
borated, and in admirable preservation 

** How do you like it'” asked Napoleon 

“It is very beautiful,” said the tragedian 

“ Do you remark anything peculiar in it!” 

“In examining it with attention, I trace a close resemblance be- 
tween the head and your majesty’s features.” 

“Ah! I am delighted that you have been struck with the simi- 
larity. As a trinket, this cameo would be nothing but a trifle which 
I should not have deemed worthy of your acceptance ; as a portrait, 
however, it will be a sowrenir with which I am sure you will be 


uy 


pleased.” 





SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH PERIODICALS, 


OUTLINES OF DOMESTICK LIFE. 


Tunes is a touching pathos, and a rich fund of good and correct 
feeling in the following sketch, which we extract from a recent num- 
ber of the New Monthly Magazine, that will recommend it to our 
readers more than anything we could say in its favour. It reminds 
us strongly of the very best of Professor Wilson's sweet pictures of 
the affections, in his “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” 





THE TEMPTATION OF RACHEL MORISSON. 


It was a clear, sunny September morning—bright and cheerful. 
Autumn was stealing, not striding over the landscape, and Rachel 
Morisson looked out upon a joyous picture as she sat within the win- 
dow of her iather's house 

Her two younger sisters had spread a richly-fringed carpet beneath 
a verandah that was curtained by clustering vires : the elder of them 
had filled a basket with the rich clusters of the purple grape, and 
held it up, a double temptation to little Miriam and a bounding, 
beautiful greyhound, the pet and torment of the family. Kate Mo- 
risson, the tempter, would not, however, suffer either of them to 
touch a single grape until she had first presented the basket to Ra- 
chel; indeed, her youthful sisters loved Rachel dearly—and loved 
her the more, for that the rose was fading from her cheek, and her 
lips seldom smiled as was their custom in former times. | have often 
observed that the love of children increases with the illness of a 
friend or companion—a beautiful illustration of the disinterested na- 
ture of true love 


“ There is a bunch, Rachel—a bunch fit for a queen! The doc- 
ter said you might eat grapes.” 
“Thank you, dear Kate ; they are very fine, indeed: but you 


should not have tempted Miriam and Nina with them.” 

“Oh!” replied Kate, laughing, * I love to tempt them—to tease 
them a little ; it does them good.” 

“No, Ido not think so,” said Rachel. “I am not fond of quo- 
ting from the holy scriptures on trivial occasions, but you must re- 
member we pray not to be led into temptation ; and, Kate, looking 
on the temptation with which you tempted your little sister and the 
pretty hound, made me think ss 

« What, sister '” 

* Upon mine own !” 

“ Yours, Rachel! I did not tempt you with grapes.” 

« Grapes !"" repeated Rachel Morisson, smiling, though there was 


* No, not with grapes; yet I have had my 





* What was it, sister ’”’ 

* | will tell you when you are old enough to understand its nature.” 

* But Iam old enough, Rachel. I shall be seven next month. 
Perhaps, sister, you were tenspted to tell a story '” 

“ No.” 

“To wear tight shoes at the dancing lesson !" 

« No!” 

“ To go into the garden and gather cherries without leave 

“No.” 

“ To ride the kicking poney *” 

“Indeed, my Kate, you need not attempt to find out. Listen to 
me ; if it pleases heaven that I live until you have completed your 
seventeenth year, I will relate to you my ‘temptation ;’ if—listen 


” 
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to me, Katherine—I am taken from you into the world of spirits be- 
fore you attain the beauty and incur the dangers of womanhood, I 
will leave a written testimony that may warn you how to avoid the sor- 
rows which have planted and watered the willows that are already 


growing over my early grave.” / 
Kate did not quite understand what her sister meant, but she saw 


that her eyes were filled with tears, and so she crept silently to her | 


side, and looked up into her face, and felt her heart sad within her. 
A little time, and the sharp winds of an unusually cold spring sent 
(the physicians said) poor Rachel Morisson to an early grave. There 
was one who knew otherwise—who knew that the iron had entered 
her soul, and festered in its core, and that her body was too delicate 
to withstand the struggles of her mind. Her mother closed her eyes, 
and sorrowed over her bier—but not as one having no hope, for her 
last blessed words were, “‘I know that my Redeemer liveth!” 
‘There was much mourning in the bereaved dwelling. Kate was able 
to feel and to tell how truly she missed— 
“The glancing of her sister's eye, 
The waving of her hair, 
The footsteps lightly gliding by, 
The hand so small and fair.” 
But little Miriam soon forgot her troubles in the excitement of black 
frocks and a crape bonnet. 

Years pass, as well as months; and when we review them, we 
think they pass as quickly. The retrospect of both is nearly the 
same ; but the prospect, how different. Katherine Morisson had 
completed her seventeenth year, and was already arrived at the dan- 
gerous distinction of being a belle and a beauty. She had almost 
ceased to remember that her sister, whose once beautiful form was 
now part and parcel of the earth wherein it lay, left a “ written tes- 
timony” of ner trials; that she laid open her heart's feelings, hopes, 
and disappointments for her advantage ; that, to prevent her sister's 
tears, she had re-shed her own—-for she had torn afresh wounds which 
time had comparatively healed, and had again counted the drops of 
blood distilled from her lacerated heart. ‘ My blessed child !”’ said 
her mother, “have you forgotten poor Rachel's legacy! how she 
bequeathed you the knowledge of her ‘temptation,’ that your fate 
might not be as hers '” 

She laid a few leaves of paper upon her table, fairly and plainly 


written ; and Kate retrimmed her lamp, and flung the garland from | 


her brow, that she might read the following story of her dead sister. 


“ A woman, Kate !—a young unmarried woman's trials—are gene- 
rally of the affections ; trials of temper—trials of judgment—tnals 
of power—come afterward ; but a young girl's trials are of the heart. 


* T hope you have not yet understood what it is to love ; unless, | 


indeed, you love what is lovely, lovely not only for time, but for eternity 
‘The impression made on a young heart may be considered light ; and 
yet it 1s long—oh, how long! before it wears out: J found it so 
The remembrance of your sister—of the once living reality of her 
who pens these lines—will, before you read them, have faded to an 
outlined vision. Yeu will remember a thin, pale girl, who loved 
flowers and musick, and for whem you gathered the finest grapes ; 
and the thought of her will bring back her last kiss—her white brow 
—her dead hand, the never-to-be-forgotten touch of death! the tears 
—a mother’s precious tears! and then the funeral! Ay, my beloved 
sister, it will be as a vision; but we may learn wisdom from such 

“I did think too highly of my acquirements, and practised them 
more for the sake of display, than a desire to give pleasure. They 
attracted the attention of one who, possessed of much beauty, much 
talent, and some—indeed many amiable qualities, was, nevertheless, 
deficient in the great requisites for domestick—much less Ohristian— 
happiness. For a time, we were as two gay butterflies sporting in 
the sunshine ; I learned to see with his eyes, te Lear with his ears, 
to feel his feelings, to live but in his presence; and yet I hardly 
knew it—was not that strange ? One of the mysteries of love ; per- 
petually denying his influence with my lips—lying to my own heart 
—practising self-deception ; but however I might have succeeded in 
deceiving myself, | did not, could not deceive him. He knew his 
power, and while he loved me—(Ah! Kate, take my experience with 
you into the world, and remember that while men éa/k of love, wo- 
men feel it)—loved me—he believed well—yet endeavoured to laugh 
at my ‘amiable weaknesses,’ ‘ early preyudices,’ ‘ want of worldly 
knowiedge.’ Such he termed, in honied words, woman's best and su- 
rest safeguard—her refuge—her hope—her shield and buckler. At 
first | was alarmed—but he never wounded my feelings. 
day, secure of my affections, he became more careless in his expres- 
sions, though he gave me no reason to suppose that he was guilty of 
infidelity. I wanted the courage, and in truth, the Christian know- 
ledge to combat his assertions ; and, for a long time, I sheltered my- 
self under the hope, almost the belief, chat he did but jest! And 
awful as it was, still it was a comfort—a coward's comfort, truly, 
that has no truth for its foundation. My dear mother, too, trembled 
while she prayed for my happiness; but my father thought of the 
splendour of the alliance, and rejoiced therein. 

* The time approached for our union, and the care, attention and 
tenderness of my affianced husband made me almost forget what 
then I had hardly time to think upon amid the congratulations, the 
preparations, and the festivals that were to celebrate our marriage. 

ivery one, too, assured me how certain I was of happiness, and I 
endeavoured too—yes, I drd—believe it. I gave myself up to the 
intoxication of an unsanctified hope, and I fought against my doubts 
and Christian terrours ; it was the /as¢t Sunday before our marriage, 
and we were to take the sacrament together. He had agreed with 
so much seeming pleasure that we should do so, that I hailed it as 
a happy omen ; and on that memorable Sabbath morning entered a 
bower whose roses and jasmine had been twined by ns hands— 
which made them doubly dear to me. It was a bright and balmy day 


Day by | 


—the sprays were bending beneath the dew-drops, and the air was | 


heavy with perfume ; everything was hushed and silent—even the 
song of the bird was tempered in its sweetness ; and I prayed—oh ! 
how fervently prayed, that I might—that we might together find 
‘the way, the truth, and the life.’ 

“T had escaped from the tumult of company to commune with my 
own heart, and He, to ‘whom all hearts are open,’ knows, that | 
prayed more for him than for myself. Suddenly, the church-bell 
sounded in my ear, and I rose to attend its blessed summons. I was 
pushing back the silver stars of a clustering jasmine that curtained 
the arbour's entrance, when I saw the object of my prayer coming 
toward me ; perhaps I would not have drawn back had he been alone, 
but an intimate friend, who was to have been his groom’s-man, was 
with him, and I shrank beneath the shade. As they approached, 


they laughed and talked together, and so loudly that I heard what 
one of them would have given worlds I never had heard. 


“** The sacrament will take up so much time, that I cannot meet 
you as I intended.’ This sentence attracted my attention ; though 
when indeed did he speak that I was not attentive ! Oh, how I shud- 
dered at what followed ! 

“ «Then why do you go? Why submit to what you despise! I 
would not do it for any woman upon earth !’ 

* *] would do more than that for Rachel; but when once away 
from this, she will get rid of her early prejudices, and become one 
of the world ; her mind is comprehensive, and her love for me will 
tend to teach her the superiority of rational over formal religion.’ 

**'To have a preaching wife—to be obliged to sing psalms on 
Sundays, and take the sacrament once a month—a pretty prospect 
of domestick felicity !’ 

“ «Psha—you do not suppose that my present life is a type of 
what is to come’ No, no; I do not intend to be canonized under 
the denomination of Sam Alfred ; but it pleases her, and believe 
me she is not half as bad as she was. I remember when she would 
not read a newspaper on Sunday *’ 

“ «Ts it possible !’ 

“ * Fact—upon my honour. Now she is getting better and better ; 
I must tolerate the mummery till we are married, and then 

“Kate, Kate, I heard no more. A torrent of bitterness over- 
whelmed me. ‘The blessed sacrament to be termed ‘ mummery’— 
the man for whom | lived and prayed, to exult that my religion was 
declining—to plan its destruction ! I do not ask you to pity me now, 
because my transgressions have been pardoned—my race run—my 
sorrows ceased their troubling—my spirit found its rest !—but then, 
or rather when restored to perfect consciousness, you would have 
pitied me. 

“ For weeks I could not leave my bed ; the delirium of brain fever 
for a time spared me worse agonies, but the temptation was with 
me still. I knew that Alfred's attentions had been unremitting— 
that he had watched over me—they said he had prayed for me. Oh! 
to whom was he to pray! his people were not my people, his God 
not my God. And yet I loved him—loved him in my heart of hearts 
—prayed for him ; Kate, I pray for him still—at morn, at midnight, 
by the wayside, and in secret; his name is on my lips—on my lips! 
in my heart! My mother, though she knew by bitter experience that 
two can never be as one, except in the Lord—she almost wished me 
to perform my contract—she feared that, though the spirit was wil- 
ling, the flesh was weak—and she talked of the believing wife saving 
the unbelieving husband. It might be so; and had I married, be- 
leving that he believed, | would have borne my cross ; but the film 
had been graciously removed from mine eyes—he was an acknow- 
ledged infidel, regarding the holy ordinances of religion as mum- 
meries. Could | look up to, select such a one as my guide through 
life’ My father spurned me from him—talked of the lands which 
I had lost—the station I had cast away! My bridemaids mourned 
that their splendid dresses could not be worn ; and you, Kate, a little 
fairy of five years old, wept bitterly the loss of the cake 
when he, the loved one, promised to be all 1 desired—said that I 
could save him from the destruction into which he would surely 
plunge if I did not share his name—then came my worst temptation 
—then, then, I felt how bitter it was to remember that he who had 
deceived me once might repeat the deception! ‘They tell us we 
ought to forget the faults of those we love ; I found remembering 
their perfections the more dangerous of the two. 

“ Enough! we parted. He said, ‘ If his life, if his opinions, be- 
came religious, would I marry him?’ I said, ‘ Yes.’ He went forth 
again into the world, and he forgot me. I remained in my own home 
| forgot not him. His career has been thoughtless, brilliant, and 
extravagant—he has grown of the world, worldly ; while I have 
found rest, and peace, and hope—and ere long, ere you have read 
these pages, shall have been made immortal. Oh, then, beloved 
Katherine, let your prayer be, ‘ Let me not be led into temptation ;’ 
for once being led therein, by the vanities, the pleasures, or the riches 
of life, our escape is doubtful, and our trial great.” 











Bitterly did Katherine weep over the records of a life which was 
terminated before twenty summers had stamped the perfection of 
beauty on her brow ; but I am happy to record that Kate was saved 
much misery by the wisdom she gleaned from the “ Temptation of 
Rachel! Morisson.” 





PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentLemen—* People who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.” A Mr. c. e. Y., in your paper of January sixteenth, 
discourses about sundry errours of sundry great men, as exhibited 
in the use or abuse of certain words. His criticism is just, in two 
particulars, but he has not written it with the necessary precautions ; 


for he has committed more blunders than he has corrected in his short 


| 
|) communication. 


I. He says that he is annoyed, etc. im the newspapers. 

II. He calls the inadvertent use of a word in a wrong sense a 
** fagitious abuse” of language. 

IIIf. He says “the word cruise has come into general use for that 
of voyage.” 

IV. He says “ either of these words’—obnoxious—indemnity— 
eruise 

V. He says “ our orators are constantly in the habit,” etc. 

VI. He says ** Noah Webster's American lexicon.” 

VII. He says “* The American definition ¢o the word obnoxious.” 

VIII. He talks about the rules of derivation and definition.” 

IX. He talks about “ persons of literature.” 

X. He says “ your journal is not an exemption.” 


Now, gentlemen, seren of the above ten are absolute blunders, er- 
rours, faults: the other three are barely within the limits of tolera- 
tion. I should be sorry, however, to be so abominably uncharitable 
and rude as to say that c. c. y. had perpetrated them “ rLacrrious- 
Ly’’—that word, if he but knew it, means something. 

Gentlemen, I do not regard these remarks, nor those of c. c. y. 
as of vital interest to the publick : but, inasmuch as a “ correction 
of errours”’ is, for its own sake, worthy of a corner in your journal, 
I beg you to confer on my essay the same perpetuity as that you 


| have vouchsafed to the comments of your other philologist. @. 


| indifference, neglect or want of taste. 


But oh' | 


ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK. 


MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Tis lady's last novel, “ Tremordyn Cliff,” is a vigorous and 
masculine production, with an interesting plot, startling incidents, 
well-managed situations, and which, had the authoress deserved it 
at their hands, would have been received with much acceptation by 
the American publick. The booksellers, however, acted judiciously 
in not lending it currency on this side of the water, as the distaste 
excited by her notorious libel on the domestick manners of this 
country, would have rendered the republication of the novel a losing 
speculation. When foreigners come among us to ridicule our pe- 
culiarities, to enhance the little anomalies of customs and habits 
which must inevitably prevail in a new community, and to disparage 
and malign our national institutions, the only dignified and rational 
course we can adopt toward them, is to preserve a consistent and 
total indifference to any of their writings, and to look with suspicion 
upon them and their motives. From the following extract, which 
we find in a letter of the author of “ Peter Simpl,” it appears that 
the censorious lady might have corrected her own manners in one 
of the particulars upon which she is so severe upon us; and that 
reform, like charity, might very appropriately have begun at home : 


“ In reading Mrs. Trollope’s * Belgium,’ I observed, that, in every chapter, 
she expatiated on gastronomy. I think that I reckoned eight-and-twenty 
times in the two widely-printed volumes, and | mentioned it to Murray. [f 
there were a beautiful view, she broke off her raptures because dinner was 
ready ; if the fatigue had been great, she was consoled with her dinner’ if 
she was on a hill, she walked down to her dinner; if she were in a valley, 
she walked up to it. ‘ Now,’ I said to myself, * Mrs. Trollope must be a capi- 
tal hand at the knife and fork, and not at al! troubled with dyspepsia, as are 
the American ladies, by her account.” I knew that she had dined with ——, 
and in the afternoon, when we met, Linquired. The reply was, ‘ 4A’ mon 
Dieu! elle a furieusement d’appetit et mange comme quatre.’ (Oh' Lord! she 
has a most outrageous appetite, and eats enough for four.”) 





PAINS AND PENALTIES OF CELIBACY. 

Those who do not marry are traitors to their species, deserve the 
inconveniences to which they are necessarily subjected, and are un- 
worthy of the happiness of which they are deprived by their own 
We read, in an exchange 
paper, the other day, that 


“Celibacy was, at all times, less respectable than marriage, and, among 
some nations, it was attended with great inconveniences ; that the Romans 
would not administer an oath, or receive as a witness, any persons but those 
who were married ; and that Augustus inflicted punishment on those who were 
not married—(perhaps by compelling them to marry '”) 


The first assertion was and is true, and is as applicable now as it 
ever was; the disabilities of bachelors were wisely established by 
the Roman legislators, as those who neglected the essential duties 
of a good citizen were not entitled to participate in the privileges 
and immunities enjoyed by the patres-familie ; and the Emperour 
Augustus did no more than what is now done in England, where an 
unmarried man is always assessed for taxes at double the amount of 
married householders. If he considers this as an unjust exaction, 
he always has it in his power to avoid the penalty. We understand 
there are now upward of twelve thousand females ina state of single 
blessedness in this city, and we trust that they will appreciate our 
motive in accompanying our text with this gloss. 





CHANCES OF MARRIAGE. 

In connection with the foregoing subject, we subjoin the following 
curious statement by Dr. Granville ; it is drawn up from the regis- 
tered cases of eight hundred and seventy-six married women in 
France ; and is the first ever constructed to exhibit to ladies their 
chances of marriages at various ages. Of the eight hundred and 
seventy-six females there were married ; 


Years of Age. Vears of Age. Vears of Age. 
3 at 13 59 at 23 5 at 32 
ll 4 53 24 7 33 
16 15 36 25 5 of 
43 16 a4 26 2 35 
45 17 28 27 0 36 
77 18 2 2s 2 x7 
115 19 17 2 0 3s 
118 20 ) 30 1 39 
86 21 7 31 0 40 
85 22 


By this matrimonal ladder it would appear, that nineteen and twenty 
are the ages most preferred ; and that, on the road of life, the for- 
tieth milestone points out the portal of old-maidism, over which is 


inscribed 
“ Lasciate ogni speranza 
Voi che entrate.” 


SELF-FLATTERY OF AUTHORS. 


In Captain Marryatt's “* Diary of a Blasé,”’ which is published in 
the London “ Metropolitan”’ magazine, and which, with an uncon- 
scionable quantity of prosiness and flippancy, contains much shrewd 
observation on the manners of Europe, and some sparkling satire on 
its distinguished personages, by which the dulness of the greater 
portion is redeemed, we read the following judicious remarks on the 
blindness of authors to those defects which the rest of the world 
perceive with lynx-eyed criticism, and which every writer, who has 
produced so much as Captain Marryatt, would do well to apply to hin- 
self, lest he should slide into the same dilemma : 


“ There are al) manner of deaths in this world beside dying. There are 
political deaths, as Brougham’s, dead in the eye of the law, like a convict 
transported for life, etc. ; but the worst death, after all, must be a literary 
death, that is to say, when a man has written himself down, or written him- 
self out. it is analogous to the last stage of a consumption, in which you 
believe you are not going to die, and plan for the future as if you were in 
perfect health. And vet to this complexion must all authors come at last. 
There is not a more beautiful, or more true portrait of human nature, than 
the scene between the archbishop of Grenada and Gi) Blas, in the admirable 
novel of Le Sage. Often and often has it been brought to my recollection, 
since I have taken up the pen, and often have I said to myself, ‘Is this 
homily as good as the last " (perhaps homily is not exactly the right name 
for my writings.) The great art in this world, not only in writing, but in every- 
thing else, is to know when to leave off. The mind as well as the body must 
wear out. At first, it is a virgin soil, but we cannot renew its exhausted 


| Vigour, after it has borne successive crops. We all know this, and yet we 
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are al) archbish of G Even the immortal Walter Scott might have 
benefited by the honesty of Gil Blas, and have burnt his latter homilies ; but, | 


acd 





had he had such an unsophisticated adviser, would he not, in all probability, '} 
hierarch, | 


have put him out by the shoulders, wishing him, like the venerable 
‘a little more taste and judgment "” 





TIME AND BEAUTY. 


This is the title of a pretty little allegory lately sung by Madame 
Vestris, with great applause, at her theatre, in London; the words 
and musick by Mr. S. Lover; one of whose songs we recently gave 
in the Mirror. We have no doubt that our readers will be pleased | 
with this sparkling illustration of the ** Course of Time,” although 
it is not so long, so didactick, and, let the criticks say what they 
will, so prodigiously dull, as Pollock's poem on the same subject. 

TIME’S THEFTS. 


Time met Beauty one day in her garden, 

Where roses were blooming fair, 
Time and Beauty were never good friends, 

So she wonder’d what brought him there! 
Poor Beauty exclaimed, with a sorrowful air, 
“I request, Father Time, my sweet roses you'll spare :” 
For Time was going to mow them all down, j 
While Beauty exclaimed, with her prettiest frown, 

“ Fie, Father Tune! 
Oh, what a crime '” 


“ Well,” said Time, “at least let me gather 
A few of your roses here ; 
*Tis part of my pride to be always supplied 
With such roses, the whole of the year.” 
Poor Beauty consented, though half in despair, 
And Time, as he went, ask’d a lock of her hair; 
And, as he stole the soft ringlet so bright, 
He vowed "twas for love—but she knew "twas for spite. 
Fie, Father Time! 
Oh, what a crime! 


Time went on and left Beauty in tears ; 
He’s a tell-tale the world well knows. 
So he boasted to all, of the fair lady’s fall, 
And show’'d the lost ringiet and rose. 
So shock’d was poor Beauty, to think that her fame 
Was ruin’d, though she was in nowise to blame, 
That she droop'd, like some flower that’s torn from its clime, 
And her friends all mysteriously said—* It was time '” 
Oh, fie, Father Time ' 
Oh, what a crime! 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

Having, in a former paragraph, recommended our unmarried 
friends to take unto themselves a “help meet for them,” and to 
abandon the character of “Celebs,” it is but just that we should 
tender them some advice as to the deportment of an amiable Bene- 
dict, and to point out to them the way by which they will best en- 
sure the happiness and comfort of their chere moti¢, and, conse- 
quently, their own. The good sense of the following remarks 
will forcibly impress itself upon every heart, and the manly tender- 
ness they inculcate, will meet with an echo in every honest and gene- 
rous bosom. It is from an excellent little treatise, entitled, “ Ad- 
rice to Young Men,” by the late William Cobbett ; it breathes the 
very spirit of genuine feeling; and. by acting in accordance with 
its dictates, a man cannot fail in making his fireside the sanctified 
home of every domestick affection : 

* Show your love for your wife and your admiration of her, not in nonsen- 
sical compliment ; not in picking up her handkerchief, or her glove, or in carry- 
ing her fan ; not, though you have the means, in hanging trinkets and baubles 
upon her; not in making yourself a fool by winking at, and seeming pleased 
with her foibles or follies or faults ; but show them by acts of real goodness te 
ward her; prove, by unequivocal deeds, the high value you set on her health 
anu life ond peace of mind ; let your praise of her go to che full extent of her 
deserts, but let it be consistent with truth and with sense, and such as to 
convince her of your sincerity. He, who is the flatterer of his wife, only 
prepares her ears for the hyperbolical stuff of others. The kindest appella- 
tion that her christian name affords, is the best you can use, especially before 
faces. An everlasting ‘ny dear’ is but a sorry compensation for a want of 
that sort of love that makes the husband cheerfully toil by day, break bis 
rest by night, endure all sorts of hardships, if the life or health of his wife 
demand it. Let your deeds, and not your words, carry to her heart a daily 
and hourly confirmation of the fact, that you value her health and life and 
happiness, beyond all other things in the world: and Jet this be manifest to 
her, particulariy at those times when life is always more or less in danger.” 





SEA-ATTORNIES. 

A surgeon in the English navy, who has been employed as super- 
intendant of convicts during their transportation to their place of 
exile in the Australasian colonies, pays the following compliment to 
a class of individuals, who in almost every country are exposed. most 
unjustly, to the popular odium. ‘There is scarcely a ship but what 
has some luckless individual on board who goes by the name of the 
“lawyer,” and who is made the scapegoat of the crew. It is true, 
however, that in almost ull revolts, he is generally found to be the 
instigator, and at the time of the famous mutiny at the Nore, there 
was scarcely a ship of the line which had not one or two of these 
“lawyers” among its delegates. Mr. Wilson, the superintendant 
above alluded to, thus describes these worthies, and the modus ope- 
randi adopted by him toward therm. 


“ There is (he tells) a class of prisoners, that, unless narrowly looked af- 
ter, frequently occasion a great deal of disturbance. I allude to attorneys’ 
clerks, of which class of the community I have, in all my vovaes, had a 
considerable number. The few instances in which I have been compelled to 
inflict corporal punishment have been on these gentry, to whom | show no 
mercy, if detected in fomenting disturbances ; and I have invariably found, 
that flogging a lawyer has a wonderful effect in preserving order aimong the 
other prisoners.” 





PILLS FOR THE PEERAGE. 

A Mr. William Carpenter has been publishing in London a face- 
tious and somewhat radical publication, entitled ** Peerage for the 
People,” in which their “ Lordships’ pedigrees are looked into,” and 
their claims and rights to distinction canvassed and investigated. 
The chapter on the armorial bearings of the peers, is highly edifying, 
and the translations of their mottoes not a little amusing. Lord Aber- 
corn’s device, soLA NosiLitas virtws, (Vertue is the only true no- 
bility,) is rendered by the radical commentator, ** Nobility is the 
only virtue I care for.’’ The cream of the joke is that Mr. Carpenter, 
in answer to a reviewer, who adduces some scores of similar in- 
stances of parody and misconstruction, asserts that “ one single word 
of abuse” cannot be found in his book, and denies that it is his object 
to “ vilify and degrade the nobility.” 


| 


THE LATE FIRE. 


In the Knickerbocker Magazine for the present month, there is a 
poetical piece on the late extensive deflagration, vastly superiour to 


| the occasional performances suggested by similar occurrences. ‘The 


following lines, selected from the poem, give a general and compre- 
hensive picture of the calamity, and its principal circumstances ; 


“O’er the city's hum, 
There rose a cry, which, ere the morn was come, 
Swelied to a roar that struck her proudest dumb! 
From lip to lip, from street to street, it few— 
Thousands to thousands gathered, as It grew ; 
Peal wakened peal, till tower and dome and spire 
Shook with the tocsin of the demon Fire! 
Whose beacon glow, re-signal’d from the sky, 
Fiash'd floods of light on Fear's dilated eye. 
The fearless hearts, still prompt, at Terrour’s call, 
To form, in Danger’s front, a breathing wall, 
Fiock’d to the scene. For once, their subtle foe 
Detied their art, and mock’d them with its glow. 
Think not before the fiery wreck they quailed— 
*T was not their courage, but their means, that failed ; 
The quenching stream grew stagnant, ere its tide 
To the red surge their aching hands could guide ; 
And the fierce tyrant they so oft had quell'd, 
Powerless to smite, a conqueror they beheld !” 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


WE cannot allow so extraordinary a man as James Hogg to pass 
from among us without such notice as may, at least, bear witness 
that we are not insensible to the loss. He was, we believe, in his 
sixty-third year; we might add, on his own authority. that he was 
born on the twenty-fifth of January, 1772, the birth-day of Robert Burns, 
but there has been so much harmless mystification on this subject, 
that we are by no means certain that it is the fact. Hogg, as he de- 
lighted to tell the world, was born a shepherd—the son of many ge- 
nerations of shepherds—yet, humble as was his parentage, it was 
not below the reach of misfortune ; and, at six years of age, * Jamie 
the Poeter,” as he was subsequently called, was obliged to get his 
own living, and, for that purpose, engaged himself to herd cows for 
a neighbouring farmer; an occupation which he describes as the 
lowest in Scotland, yet not without its romance, as some of the anec- 
dotes of his early life can bear witness ; here is one worth repeating 

“That summer, when only eight years of age, I was sent out to 
a height called Broad-heads, with a rosy-cheeked maiden to herd a 
flock of new-weaned lambs, and | had my mischievous cows to herd 
besides. But, as she had no dog, and I had an excellent one, I was 
ordered to keep close by her. Never was a master’s order better 
obeyed. Day after day I herded the cows and the lambs both, and 
Betty had nothing to do but to sit and sew. Then we dined toge- 
ther every day at a well near to the Shiel-sike head, and after dinner 
I laid my head down on her lap, covered her bare feet with my plaid, 
and pretended to fall sound asleep. One day I heard her say to her- 
self, ‘ Poor little laddie, he’s joost tired to death,’ and then I wept 
till [ was afraid she would feel the warm tears trickling on herknee 
I wished my master, who was a handsome young man, would fall in 
love with her and marry her, wondering how he could be so blind and 
stupid as not to do it. But I thought if I were he, I would know 
well what to do.” 

As to learning, it fell not to his share, nor came within the com- 
pass of his thoughts—except, indeed, learning the fiddle, which 
seems to have been an early passion. “It was in my eighteenth 
year,” he observes, “that I first gota perusal of * The Life and Ad- 
ventures of Sir William Wallace,” and * The Gentle Shepherd ; 
and though immoderately fond of them, yet (what you will think re- 
markable in one who hath since dabbled so much m verse) I could 
not help regretting deeply that they were not in prose, that every- 
body might have understood them ; or, I thought if they had been 
in the same kind of metre with the Psalms, I could have bore with 
them. The truth is, | made exceedingly slow progress in reading 
them. The little reading that I had learned I had nearly lost, and 
the Scottish dialect quite confounded me ; so that, before I got to 
the end of a line, I had commonly lost the rhyme of the preceding 
one ; and, if I came to a triplet, a thing of which I had no concep- 
tion, I commonly read to the foot of the page without perceiving that 
I had lost the rhyme altogether. I thought the author had been strait- 
ened for rhymes, and had just made a part of it do as well as he 
could without them.” It was six years after that he attempted to 
write. “| had no more difficulty of composing songs then than | 
have at present: and I was equally well pleased with them. But, 
then, the writing of them ! that was a job! J had no method of learn- 
ing to write, save by following the Itahan alphabet; and though | 
always stripped myself of coat and vest when | began to pen a song, 
yet my wrist took a cramp, so that I could rarely make above four or 
six lines at a sitting 

Indeed, with the exception of a few songs and ballads, Hogg was 
four or five-and-thirty before he was known as a writer, but then he 
burst forth at once with * The Mountain Bard,” and, to take his own 
(and we have no doubt correct) report, that celebrated work, ** Hogg 
on Sheep.” He has, ever since, been constantly before the publick 
* Several of these compositions,” says Mr. Cunningham, speaking 
of * The Mountain Burd,” were of great merit: ** Gilmanscleuh” 
has much tenderness and simplicity, and the wild tale of “ Willie 
Wilkin” aspires to rank withthe * Glenfinlas” of Scott. The de- 
scription of the spectre horses is surpassed by nothing in ballad verse 
The hero of the story went to a meeting of warlocks, witches, and 
evil spirits, held in an old churchyard at midnight, his mother, a de- 
vout woman, followed, and was astonished at finding her son's horse 
standing in a rank of gigantick coursers, among which he seemed 
but as a foal. She stretched her hands out to stroke their mighty 
sides, and perceived, to her horrour, that they were spectral, for 
every wave that she gave her arms, a gap was left behind.” 

Hogg was, undoubtedly, a man of fine original genius. “ The 
Queen's Wake,” his most celebrated work, is full of fanev, and, 
though unequal, is studded throughout with beauties. We incline 
however, to think, that there is more truth than was intended in what 


” 


Mr. Cunningham observes, that Hogg’s genius “seems the natural | 


ofispring of the pastoral hills and dales of the border’—that there is, 
in fact, a national tone and feeling in his writings, with which we 
southerns do not wholly sympathize—that, in consequence, Mr. 
Hogg was more commended than read by Englishmen, and that 
much of his English fame is attributable to the tine things said for 
hitn, and the hearty cordial spirit which always animated hum in the 


. dramatick scenes of the “ Noctes.” 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


THE MEMORY OF THE DEPARTED. 


_To consider the nature and tendencies of the desire, on the part of the 
living, to perpetuate the recollection of the dead, we have on y toenter 
the precincts of any churchyard, situate whether in towns or in the 
country. What fond and affectionate attempts, in the shape of tomb- 
stones and monuments, with inscriptions carved upon them, to pre- 
serve from oblivion the names of the dead, meet the eye there ! Hew 
numerous, and, occasionally at least, how touching and significant, in 
the tales they tell, and in the records which they express, are these 
memorials seen to be! Scarcely can we find the individual, whose 
lot in life was so obscure, that his surviving relatives have not been 
anxious, in some way or other, to mark out th > spot where his remains 
were interred, that future generations might know that such an indivi- 
dual once existed, once partook both of the joys and sorrows of mor- 
tality: those two periods of his personal history, the most important, 
pomegn, in the estimation of friendship and attachment—when he 
vegan to live, and when he ceased to do so—being, for the most part, 
noted down with scrupulous, and, we may add, with tender exactness. 
It may sometimes happen, indeed, that among these emblems of a 
fond, but still a vain and unavailing regard, inscriptions will occur, 
which, by their quaintness and singularity, have a tendency to pro- 
voke a smile, rather than to elicit a tear; yet, generally speaking, a 
strain of pious respect for the memory of the dead, and of unatlected 
sorrow for his loss, mingled with serious admonition to the living, and 
the fervent expression of that religious faith and hope, in which the 
person who is the subject of them, lived and died, runs through them 
all; and with a voice, as it were, from the tomb, addresses the living 
in lessons of the soundest practical wisdom. All this affecting scene 
of things—for, when rightly considered, it is aflecting—has its origin 
in the same common feeling of our nature, the desire of the living to 
perpetuate the names of those, when dead and gone, with whom, by 
the ties of blood or of friendship, they were connected, and to sooth 
and assuage the sense of sorrow for the loss of departed friends, by 
every tnbute of posthumous honour in their power. 





THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


What are the practical lessons which this subject should teach us 
all?) You know how the human character is formed, and how the 
faults and vices which degrade it, and which afflict the world, are 
generated. Pity their unhappy victims; treat them with mercy; 
pour, if it be possible, the light of knowledge on their minds, and in- 
fuse, by obliging them to witness its excellence in your own disposi 
tion, the love of goodness in their hearts. In the family and in the 
world, be what your views of philosophy and religion ought to make 
you—forbearing, generous, just ; the intrepid defender of others’ rights ; 
the uniform observer of your own duties; the master of yourself, the 
servant of all. Endeavour at all seasons and by all means to diffuse 
the blessings of knowledge; deem no labour too protracted or too 
severe, which may terminate in the removal of an e:rour. Let no 
calumny or invective excite in you a spirit of resentment, or force from 
your lps a harsh expression. Make those whom you strive to en- 
lighten feel that you wish them to embrace your views, only that they 
may be inspired with the same cheerful, amiable and benignant spirit 
of which your heart is full, rejoice in the good that is; live but to 
labour to crease it; belheve that every event is so arranged by Infi- 
nite Wisdom and Almighty Power, as to perform its necessary mea- 
sure in securing its ultimate and universal triumph. This is true phi- 
losophy : this is genuine christianity: this is the way to live happiest, 
to die happiest, and to prepare best for glory, honour and immortality. 





LOVE YVOUR ENEMIES. 


When Abraham sat at his tent-door, according to his custom, wait- 
ing to emftertain strangers, he espred an old man stooping and leaning 
on his staff, weary with age and travail, coming toward him, who 
was a hundred years of age: he recerved him kindly, washed his 
feet, provided supper, caused him to sit down—but observing that the 
old man ate and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he 
asked him why he did not worship the God of Heaven. The old man 
told him that be worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other 
god. At this answer Abraham grew so zealously angry, that he 
thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of 
the night, and in an unguarded condition. When the old man was 
gone, God called to Abraham, and asked him where the stranger was. 
He replied, “1 thrust him away, because he did not worship Thee.” 

| God answered him, “I have suffered him these hundred years, 
although he dishonoured me; and couldst thou not endure him one 
night, when he gave thee no trouble? Upon this, saith the story, 
Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him hospitable entertain- 
ment and kind instruction. 





LOVE GOVERNS ALL. 


We see no very great reason but that, in a rectified and qualified 
sense, this may pass for true theology—that love is the supreme deity 
and original of all things, namely, if by it be meant eternal, se If-orngi- 
nated, intellectual love, or essential and substantial goodness; that 
having an infinite overflowing fulness and fecundity, dispenses itself 
uninvidiously, according to the best wiedom, sweetly governs all, 
without any force or violence, and reconciles the whole world into 
harmony. For the Scripture telling us that God is love, seems to war- 
rant thus much to us, that love, in some rightly qualified sense, is God. 





PIOUS RESIGNATION, 


“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” Such were the words of resignanon, of patience, 
of submission to the will of God, which Job uttered, when the storm 
of unexpected calamity had just burst upon him; and by a series of 
visitations, one after another, as it were, in a moment of time he was 
stripped of everything which had previously shed a ray of glory 
around his worldly condition, above that of all his contemporaries. 
Then was it that the ejaculation, breathing a spirit of angelick piety, 
fell from his lips: “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


#1N NOT WEAKENED BY OLD AGE. 


I know searce anything that calls for a more serious consideration 
from men than this; for still they are apt to persuade themselves that 
old age shall do that for them which, in thelr present fulness of 
strength and youth, they have not the reason nor the heart to do for 
themselves. Whereas the case is directly the reverse; for nothing will 
grow weak with age, but that which will at length die with age, which 
sin never does. The longer the blot continues, the deeper it sinks, 
Vice, in retreating from the practice of men, retires into their fancy. 





PLEASUBE OF GOOD ACTIONS. 


After we have practised good actions for awhile, they become easy ; 
and when they are easy we begin to take pleasure in them; and wha 
they please us, we do them frequently; and, by frequency of acts, a 
thing grows into habit, and, confirmed, is a kind of second nature ; 
and so far as anything is natural, so far it is necessary, and we can 
hardly do otherwise—ney, we do it many times when we do not 
think of it. 
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PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Pirst Empressions of Poreign Scenes, Customs and HManners. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 





Border scenery—coachmanship—English country-seats—their exquisite com- 
fort—old customs in high preservation—pride and stateliness of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire gentry—their contempt for parvenus. 

Ir Scott had done nothing else, he would have deserved well of 
his country for giving an interest to the barren wastes by which 
Scotland is separated from England. “ A’ the ‘ive bonnets” must 
have had a melancholy march of it “ Over the Border.” From Gala- 
Water to Garlisle it might be anywhere a scene for the witches’ 
meeting in Macbeth. We bowled away at nearly twelve miles in 
the hour, however, (which would unwind almost any “ serpent of 
care” from the heart,) and if the road was not lined with witches 
and moss-troopers, it was well macadamized. I got a treacherous 
supper at Howick, where the Douglas pounced upon Sir Alexander 
Ramsay ; and, recovering my good-humour at Carlisle, grew happier 
as the fields grew greener, and came down by Kendal and its emer- 
ald valleys with the speed of an arrow and the light-heartedness of 
its feather. How little the farmer thinks when he plants his hedges 
and sows his fields, that the passing wayfarer will anticipate the 
gleaners and gather surshine from his ripening harvest. 

I was admiring the fine old castle of Lancaster, (now desecrated 
to the purposes of a county jail,) when our thirteen-mile whip ran 
over a phaeton standing quietly in the road, and spilt several women 
and children, as you may say, en passant. The cvach must arrive, 
though it kill as many as Juggernaut, and Jehu neither changed co- 
lour, nor spoke a word, but laid the silk over his leaders to make up 
the back-water of the jar, and rattled away up the street, with the 
guard blowing the French horn to the air of “ Smile again, my bon- 
ny lassie.” Nobody threw stones after us; the horses were changed 
in a minute and three quarters, and away we sped from the town of 
the “red rose.” ‘There was a cool, you-know-where-to-find-me 
sort of indifference in this adventure, which is peculiarly English 
I suppose if his leaders had changed suddenly into griffins, he would 
have touched them under the wing and kept his pace. 

Bound on a visit to Hall in Lancashire, I left the coach at 
Preston. The landlady of the Red Lion became very suddenly anxious 
that I should not take cold when she found out the destination of her 
post-chaise. I arrived just after sunset at my friend's lodge, and 
ordering the postillion to a walk, drove leisurely through the gathering 
twilight to the Hall It was a mile of winding road through the 
peculiarly delicious scenery of an English park, the game visible in 
every direction, and the glades and woods disposed with that breadth 
and luxuriance of taste that make the country-houses of England 
palaces in Arcadia. Anxious as I had been to meet my friend, whose 
hospitality I had before experienced in Italy, | was almost sorry 
when the closely-shaven sward and glancing lights informed me that 
my twilight drive was near its end 

An arrival in a strange house in England seems, to a foreigner, al- 
most magical. The absence of all the bustle consequent on the 
same event abroad, ‘the silence, respectfulness and self-possession 
of the servants, the ease and expedition with which he is installed in 
a luxurious room, almost with his secend breath under the roof—his 
portmanteau unstrapped, his toilet laid out, his dress-shoes and stock- 
ings at his feet, and the fire burning as if he had sat by it all day— 
it is like the golden facility of a dream. ‘* Dinner at seven!” are 
the only words he has heard, and he finds himself (some three mi- 
nutes having elapsed since he was on the road) as much at home as 
if he had lived there all his life, and pouring the hot water into his 
wash-basin with the feeling that comfort and luxury in this country 
are very much matters of course 

The bell rings for dinner, and the new-comer finds his way to 
the drawing-room. He has not seen his host, perhaps, for a year, 
but his enfrée is anything but a scene. A cordial shake of the hand, 
a simple inquiry after his health, while the different members of the 
family collect in the darkened room, and the preference of his arm 
by the lady of the house to walk into dinner, are all that would re- 
emind him that he and his host had ever parted. The soup iscriticised, 
the weather “ resumed,” as the French have it, gravity prevails, and 
the wine that he used to drink is brought him without question by 
the remembering butler. The stranger is an object of no more at- 
tention than any other person, except in the brief * glad to see you,” 
and the accompanying just perceptible nod with which the host 
drinks wine with him ; and, not even in the abandon of after-dinner con- 
versation, are the mutual reminiscences of the host and his friend 
suffered to intrude on the indifferent portion of the company. The 
object is the general enjoyment, and you are not permitted to mo- 
nopolize the sympathies of the hour. You thus escape the aversion 
with which even a momentary favourite is looked upon in society, 
and in your turn you.are not neglected, or bored with a sensation, 
on the arrival of another. In what other country is civilization car- 
ried to the same rational perfection ' 

I was under the hands of a physician during the week of my stay | 
at Hall, and only crept out with the lizards for a little sun- 
shine at noon. There was shooting in the park for those who liked 
it, and fox-hunting in the neighbourhood for those who could follow, 
but I was content (upon compulsion) to be innocent of the blood of || 





hares and partridges. and the ditches of Lancashire are innocent of | rapidly to and fro, and particularly by chopping wood with energy | 


mine. The well-stocked library, with its caressing chairs, was a | 


My host was himself very much of a cosmopolite ; but his neigh- I 


bours, one or two most respectable squires of the old school among 
them, had the usual characteristicks of people who have passed their 


|| lives on one spot, and though gentlemanlike and good-humoured, 


were rather difficult to amuse. I found none of the uproarious- 
ness which distinguished the Squire Western of other times. The 
hale fox-hunter was in white cravat and black coat, and took wine 


| and politicks moderately ; and his wife and daughters, though silent 


and impracticable, were well-dressed, and marked by that indefinable 
stamp of “blood” visible no less in the gentry than in the nobility 
of England 
I was delighted to encounter at my friend's table one or two of 
the old English peculiarities, gone out nearer the metropolis. ‘Toasted 
cheese and spiced ale—* familiar creatures” in common life—were 
here served up with all the circumstance that attended them when 
they were not disdained as the allowance of maids of honour. On 
the disappearance of the pastry, a massive silver dish, chased with 
the ornate elegance of ancient plate, holding coals beneath, and pro- 
tected by a hinged cover, was set before the lady of the house. At the 
other extremity of the table stood a “ peg tankard” of the same 
fashion, in the same massive metal, with two handles, and of an al- 
most fabulous capacity. Cold cheese and port were at a discount 
The celery, albeit both modish and popular, was neglected. ‘The 
crested cover erected itself on its hinge and displayed a flat surface, 
covered thinly with blistering cheese, with a soupgon of brown in its 
complexion, quivering and delicate, and of a most stimulating odour 
A little was served to each guest, and commended as it deserved, and 
then the flagon’s lid was lifted im its turn by the staid butler, and the 
master of the house drank first. It went around with the sun, not dis- 
dained by the ladies’ lips in passing, and came to me, something 
lightened of its load. As a stranger I was advised of the law be- 
fore lifting it tomy head. Within, from the rim to the bottom, ex- 
tended a line of silver pegs, supposed to contain, in the depth from 
one to the other, a fair draught for each bibber. The flagon must 
not be taken from the lips, and the penalty of drinking deeper than 
the first peg below the surface, was to drink to the second—a task 
for the friar of Copmanhurst. As the visible measure was of course 
lost when the tankard was dipped, it required some practice or a 
cool judgment not to exceed the draught. Raising it with my two 
hands, I measured the distance with my eye, and watched till the 
floating argosy of toast should swim beyond the reach of my 
nose. The spicy odour ascended gratefully to the brain. The cloves 
and cinnamon clung in a dark circle to the edges. I drank without 
drawing breath, and complacently passed the flagon. As the sea of 
all settled to a calm, my next neighbour silently returned the tank- 
ard. I had exceeded the draught. There was a general cry of 
“drink ! drink! and sounding my remaining capacity with the 
plummet of a long breath, I laid my hands once more on the vessel, 
and should have paid the penalty or perished in the attempt, but for 
the grace shown me as a foreigner, at the intercession of that sex 
distinguished for its mercy. 
This adherence to the more hearty viands and customs of olden 
time, by the way, is an exponent of a feeling sustained with peculiar 
tenacity in that part of England. Cheshire and Lancashire are the 
stronghold of that race peculiar to this country, the ge ntry. In these 
counties the peerage is no authority for gentle birth. A title unsup- 
ported by centuries of honourable descent, is worse than: nothing ; 
and there is many a squire, living in his immemorial “ Hall,” who 
, would not exchange his wame and pedigree for the title of ninety- 
nine in a hundred of the nobility of England. Here reigns aristo- 
cracy. Your Baron Rothschild, or your new-created lord from the 
Bank or the Temple, might build palaces in Cheshire, and live 
years in the midst of its proud gentry unvisited. ‘They are the cold 
cheese, celery and port, in comparison with the toasted cheese and 
spiced ale 





SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


DIFFERENCE OF CHARACTER. 


BY A COSMOPOLITE. 


Ir is said that no two leaves or blades of grass are precisely alike, 
but the difference between human characters ismuch broader. Yet, 
toa common eye, the leaves of an oak are similar to each other, and 
there are but a few points of contrast in the dispositions of men. It 
is a distinct faculty—this nice perception of character, and one by 
no means common. Many noble and lofty minds live and die un- 
appreciated, while others, immeasureably inferiour, enjoy undeserved 
esteem. We are underrated and overrated, but are rarely rated as 

we should be. The best and most intimate friends are not always 
properly known te each other. Often the leader of a circle is merely 
jan impudent fellow, who lords it by means of some worthless faculty; 
and often the butt and laughingstock of his circle, is in reality, 
the only one among them worthy to escape neglect and oblivion 
His merit does not lie in their sphere. They excel him in those 
lower and mere brutish qualities—the objects of their taste and am- 
bition, and which, alone, they can comprehend. Rousseau gives 
a pretty account of his being supplanted in the favour of Madame de 
Warens by the son of the captain of Chillon, a rude, vulgar youth, 
who quite acquired the character of a great man by hallooing, running 


and clamour. The author of Eloise was surpassed in chopping 


took him prisoner: he swore to them that he would hang them all 
one day. I can imagine the obstreperous mirth with which the 
boisterous ruffians received the threats of their sickly captive, whom 
they probably despised too much to fear. His character was, per- 
haps, better understood by them when he performed his promise, 
than when he made it. 

There are thousands who only regard the elemental differences in 
character. They distinguish the good from the bad, those who are 
hanged from those who are crowned; the gentlemen who pick 
pockets from those whose pockets are picked. But the innumer- 
able shades whwn mark the identity of each individual, escape 
their observation. They judge from single actions, and thus often 
confound the good and bad. Yet, after all, actions do not show the 
character. Are the world agreed to this day upon the true nature 
of Mahomet or Cromwel]! The former, for example, is often rated 
a mere impostor ; but is it natural for a man to carry his hypocrisy 
even into the grave’ Read the following account of his death from 
the pen of Gibbon :—* As soon as he was conscious of his danger, 
he edified his brethren by the humility of his virtue or penitence. ‘If 
there be any man,’ said the apostle from the pulpit, ‘whom I have 
unjustly scourged, I submit my own back to the lash of retaliation. 
Have | aspersed the reputation of a Mussulman! Let him proclaim 
my faults in the face of the congregation Has any one been des- 
poiled of his goods! The little that I possess shall compensate the 
principal and the interest of the debt. ‘ Yes,’ replied a voice from 
the crowd; ‘I am entitled to three drachms of silver.’ Mahomet 
heard the complaint, satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor 
for accusing him in this world rather than at the day of judgment 
He beheld with temperate firmness the approach of death; enfran- 
chised his slaves (seventeen men, as they are named, and eleven 
women ;) minutely directed the order of his funeral, and moderated 
the lamentations of his weeping friends, on whom he bestowed the 
benediction of peace. Till the third day before his death, he regularly 
performed the function of publick prayer : the choice of Abubeker to 
supply his place, appeared to mark that ancient and faithful friend as 
his successor in the sacerdotal and regal office; but he prudently 
declined the nsk and envy of a more explicit nomination. At a 
moment when his faculties were visibly impaired, he called for pen 
and ink to write, or, more properly to dictate, a divine book, the sum 
and accomplishment of all his revelations: a dispute arose in the 
chamber whether he should be allowed to supersede the authority 
of the Koran ; and the prophet was forced to reprove the indecent 
vehemence of his disciples. If the slightest credit may be afforded 
to the traditions of his wives and companions, he maintained, in the 
bosom of his family, and to the last moments of his life, the dignity 
of an apostle, and the faith of an enthusiast; described the visits of 
Gabriel, who bade an everlasting farewell to the earth, and expressed 
his lively confidence, net only of the mercy, but of the favour, of the 
Supreme Being. In a familiar discourse be had mentioned his spe- 
cial prerogative, that the angel of death was not allowed to take his 
soul till he had respectfully asked the permission of the prophet. The 
request was granted ; and Mahomet immediately fell into the agony 
of his dissolution ; his head was reclined on the lap of Ayesha, the 
best beloved of all his wives ; he fainted with the violence of pain ; 
recovering his spirits, he raised his eyes toward the roof of the house, 
and, with a steady look, though a faltering voice, uttered the last, 





broken though articulate, words: ‘Oh, God! pardon my sins 


I come, among my fellow-citizens on high;’ and 








yes, 
thus peaceably expired on a carpet spread upon the floor.” 

How strongly this scene contradicts the received opinions of the 
prophet ! 

Arguments are not wanting in favour of Cromwell's noble dis- 
interestedness. Inthe minds of many, he stands associated with 
the greatest defenders of human rights, whose names are recorded 
in history. Acts of the warmest benevolence are not rare in his 
private life, and his administration of publick affairs during the period 
of his domimion was generally sagacious and just. What was he? 
Was he a bloodthirsty fiend, anxious to elevate himself to power 
though at the expense of civil war and his monarch’s life? or was 
he a patriot, soaring above the prejudices and the fears of his time, 
undazzled by regal power or splendour, indignant to hear chains 
clanking on the limbs of his fellow-beings, and resolved to oppose 
himself to the death against the tyrants of England! Did he love 
his country more than himself, or, ashas been suggested both res- 
pecting him and Mahomet, were their natures mutable, their motives 
mixed, and their actions accidental! Did they commence by de- 
ceiving others and end by deceiving themselves! I confess that to 
me many of the most prominent characters in history are involved 
in this doubt. I could never acquire any fixed impressions of Au- 
gustus or Napoleon. In respect to the latter, it is almost impossi- 
ble to form an accurate judgment. Most nations unite in pronounc- 
ing hima tyrant. In France he is worshipped. Should we not re- 
ceive the testimony of his own countrymen before that of strangers 
or enemies! In the United States of America, the conqueror of the 
world is, of course, viewed with stern displeasure by the thinking 
classes, although admired without limit for his genius. Those who 
here dislike him, do it with the dignity of moral disapprobation, not 
the mean malice of interest and revenge. I think there is not much 
pure moral feeling in England respecting Napoleon. They hate him 
too much to judge of his character dispassionately. The strong 
moral perception of the nation has not yet had time to exert itself. 
It will come hereafter. The poet and the essayist will define its 
grand outlines for them, as Channing has already done for the 
Americans ; and he will be condemned from a sense of right and 
wrong, and not @ rancorous recollection of injuries. But will he 


Paradise of repose after travel; and the dinner, with its delightful || wood, and fell under the contempt of his successful rival. Julius be condemned! Does his character merit condemnation? The 
 Cxsar, too, was the jest of a band of pirates who once, in his youth, || Superficial answer “ yes,” at once. He should have freed France. 


society, sufficed for the day's event. 
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THE NEW-.YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED T 





He should have given 
swept away for ever the pomp and blazonry of monarchy and aristo- l 
cracy. He should have left ‘the world” alone He should have | 
respected the rights of other nations. He should have retired from i 
power, lived in seclusion, and gone to his plough like Cincinnatus | 
and Washington. 

But is not, at least, a part of this a little poetick and visionary ? | 
Could he have done this! at least could he have done it all? It is || 
much more easy to say what ought to have been done than to do a. i 
Must Napoleon himself bear the odium of all the crimes committed 
by his followers, or even sanctioned or conceived by himself as the 
national representative and head! At least must these crimes be 
measured by the same standard as those committed by an indivi- 
dual for himself! Little do they know of the world who imagine 
themselves capable of acting in the tumult, excitement, and tempta- 
tion of such a life as Napoleon's, as in the coolness, inexperience, and 
Much as 


utter ignorance of retirement, they fancy they would act 
I condemn, on all the establishe@ principles of right and wrong, many 
deeds conspicuous in the life of the wonderful soldier of France, I 
have sometimes asked myself whether it is just to judge of such a 
man moving in a sphere different from that in which any other hu- 
man being ever moved, with almost the whole world for a chess- 
board, himself a builder up and puller down of thrones, a maker of 
laws, a creator of governments, a dispenser of destiny—whether it is 
just to judge him by those conventional regulations made for man- 

Europe. It was a good, 
a glorious plan. Mankind now laugh at 
hia or rebuke his shade. Why?! because he failed. What if he 
had succeeded ' What if he had swept off as by an inundation the 
tyrants who now mould and turn the pliant fates of mankind like 
wax: who say “let there be war, for my kingdom is crowded with 
people whom I must be rid of. An excessive population isan evil. It 
Their cries for bread break in upon my midnight 
Another says, 


kind as a body. It was his plan te reform 


Europe needs reform. 


must be cured 
revel, delay my pleasures, and disturb my mirth.” 
‘« T also must have a war. My people are examining too closely into 
I must divert their 


their affairs at home My decrees are oppose d 


iinds, give vent to their offensive and rebellious heat, and drown 
n g 


, 


their distresses and clamour in others Jouder and deeper.’ 

No one can survey the political state of Europe, and not see 
what Napoleon saw—that it needed a radical reform. [ have, some- 
times, thought him sincere in this design, the most stupendous that 
ever occupied a human mind. A sculptor once proposed to cut a 
mountain into a statue of Alexander, and an architect offered to 
throw a bridge across a part of the Mediterranean. How idle are 
such enterprises by the side of the sublime moral scheme of clear- 
ing away the immense evils accumulated during ages in conse- 
quence of the wickedness of governments. Of uniting the human 
race in one brotherhood. Of teaching them their rights, and by the 
concentration of their power of equalizing, and for ever establishing 
their happiness, as firmly as it admits of being established beneath | 
heaven. I often believe this mighty thought filled the imagination 
of Napoleon, as he deliberately declared at St. Helena that it did 
Let us simply suppose this idea seriously adopted by him, and it at 
But was suc 


once changes the aspect of his character. 1 an under- 


taking practicable! If so, would the consequences have been fa- 
vourable to the happiness of man! The world has been already | 
In the second century of the christian era, Rome compre- 


But so far from 


united. 
hended nearly the whole of the civilized globe. 
being advantageous, it was found most prejudicial to general wel- 
fare. Under the virtuous emperours, Nerva, Trajan, the Antonines, 
etc , it is very true, that the most prosperous and happy period oc- 
curs in all the annals of history, but everything depended upon the 
merit of one man ; and, when oppressors arose, it was impossible to 
escape from their power. ‘* The division of Europe into a number 
of independent states,” says one of the most accomplished of modern 
historians, * connected, however, with each other, by the general 
resemblance of religion, language and manners, is productive of the | 
most beneficial consequences to the liberty of mankind. A modern 
tyrant, who should find no resistance either in his own breast or in! 
his people, w ould soon experience a gentle restraint from the exam- 
ple of his equals, the dread of present censure, the advice of his 
allies, and the apprehension of his enemies. The object of his dis- 
pleasure, escaping from the narrow limits of his dominions, would 
easily obtain, in a happier climate, a secure refuge, a new fortune || 
adequate to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and, perhaps, the 
means of revenge. But the empire of the Romans filled the world ; 
and, when that empire fell into the hands of a single person, the 
world became a safe and dreary prison for his enemies. The slave 
of imperial despotism, whether he was compelled to drag his gilded 
chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life of exile on the 
barren rock of Seriphus,* or the frozen banks of the Danube, ex- || 
pected his fate in silent despair. ‘To resist was fatal, and it was 
impossible to fly. On every side he was encompassed with a vast | 
extent of sea and land, which he could never hope to traverse with- |) 
out being discovered, seized and restored to his irritated master. 
Beyond the frontier, his anxious view could discover nothing ex- || 
cept the ocean, inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, of | 
fierce manners and unknown language, or dependant kings, who || 
would gladly purchase the emperour’s protection, by the sacrifice of an || 
obnoxious fugitive. ** Wherever yor are,” said Cicero, to the exiled | 
Marcellus, “* remember, that you are equally within the power of the 
conqueror !”” 1] 
i 

* “Seriphus was a small, rocky island, in the #gean sea, the inhabitants 
of which were despised for their ignorance and obscurity. The piace of 
Ovid's exile is well known, by his just, but unmanly Jamentations. It should 
seem, that he only received an order to leave Rome in so many days, and 
to transport himself to Tomi. Guards and jailers were unnecessary,” 








her a repu blican government. He should have ] 
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THE TABLES TURNED—A TALE OF LEAP-YEAR. 





BY A YOUTH ABOUT TOWN. 





Reaper, did you ever in your boyish days, (for I assume on 
my own responsibility the fact that you were once young,) when 
your utmost literary felicity was the possession of a few leaves, by 
courtesy called a book, and filled with pictures arrayed in colours, 
far surpassing in brilliancy the bungling attempts of Dame Nature ; 
did you ever, while in that halcyon state of existence, meet with a 
little work, representing the world turned upside down—fishes ang- 
ling for men, (alas for poor Izaak Walton !) horses drawn by their 
former drivers, (alas for our omnibus Jehus!) and divers other such 
ingenious devices? If you are so very fortunate as to have seen 
this prodigy of genius, then, and then only can you form any con- 
ception of the state of anarchy now existing in the masculo-fem- 
nine world. 

The sun was brightly beaming, on the second day of the new- 
year, upon two fair damsels, who had ascended, almost at the same 
instant, the steps of a young bachelor’s lodgings in Broadway. The 
bell was rung, and while they are waiting its response, | will honour 
you, my reader, with an introduction to them; so that, should one 
of them chance to lose her footing, you may be at liberty to pick her 
up. When I said that the damsels were fair, I spoke metaphori- 
cally only ; for though Miss Dorothea Bridget Beaumont was fair as 
the white of your eye, ma belle reader, and was blessed with locks 
as rosy as your cheek—our other herome, Miss Emiline Julia 
Adelgitha Stubbs, reminded you rather of the dark, downy blush on 
the peach, which tells how rich the soul of sweetness dwells within 
For my own part, I must confess a lurking preference for Miss Emi- 
line Julia Adelgitha Stubbs ; especially as the odious last fragment 
of her name may be very easily changed—of course supposing the 
lady to be willing. 

By this time the door must be open, so we will allow Pompey to 
usher the ladies into the drawing-room, and then to call his master, 
who is in his study. Our heromes, when left alone together, gazed 
on each other with eyes full of ire, each instinctively divining the 
purpose of the other. Looks were followed by words, and these 
might (1 write with the fear of the fair sex before my eyes) have 
been succeeded by deeds, had not the Fates interposed in the form 
of the beloved Thomas Smith, (I like to distinguish my heroes by 
name, as well as by character, from the common herd of mankind,) 
upon whose entrance the aroused waves of passion subsided to a 
dead calin, and the mountainous sea of their anger became as flat 
and as plain as themselves 

“ Well, ladies,” cried Thomas Smith, after the usual salutations, 
“to what am I indebted for the pleasure of this visit !” 

Miss Stubbs blushed, and Miss Beaumont sentimentally cast 
down her eyes, and applied her vinargreite to the protuberance just 
below them 

“Ah!” sighed Miss Dorothea, have you forgotten that it is leap- 
with another sigh. ‘“ You know our privilege,” with a 
“ You must be sensible of your attractions,” with a fond 


year |" 
smile. 
look, called in vulgar parlance a sheeps-eye, a very appropriate term 
upon the present occasion. * You will forgive my apparent forward- 
ness,” with an attempt at a blush, “and attribute it to the overflow- 
ing of my heart toward you, my dear Thomas,” with a sigh, a blush, 
and some symptoms of a tear 

“T am aware, Mr. Smith,” said Miss Emiline in her turn, “ that 


I am overstepping the limits which custom has prescribed to my sex ; | 
1} 


While you have lavished your attentions on | bodied 


I have long loved you, hope- 


but I disdain such narrow prejudices. 
lessly, but constantly. 


O LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


those who valued them not, I have hoarded up the most trifling | 


word which you have chanced to bestow upon me, and brooded 
over it in secret, as the miser over his treasure. [ need not now 
recall my alternate fears and hopes ; the ecstasy into which a kind 
look of yours has often thrown me, or the bitter despondency into 
which I have sunk, when carelessly noticed by you. May you never 
feel the agonies which I have suffered! I now cast aside the bigoted 
fetiers of prudery, and obeying only the dictates of my heart, I avow 
my ardent, despairing love.’ 

* Really, ladies,” said Mr. Smith, “T should be very happy to 
oblige either or both of you, but unfortunately you are a day too 
late ; for I was married last might!” 

A flood of tears relieved Miss Emiline, and a fit of hystericks 
Miss Dorothea 
elongated visage and whispered— 

“Massa! massa! three more ladies at the door come a courting.” 

“ Surely,” sighed the half-distracted Thomas, as he rushed out of 
the room, “surely it must have been a leap-year that forced Cowper 


to exclaun— 
“ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness '” 
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DR. CHANNING. 





BY WILLIAM 8. SOMNER. 
Tuere are few great men who have been more singularly mis- 
placed in life than Dr. Channing. His powers and his sympathies 


do not accord with his age, his country, or his profession. Yet has| his writings. 
| the character of no one been more modified by the mfluence of such | candour, forbearance, and a love of the picturesque in religion, are 
| circumstances than his. In consequence of this, he is, like his re-| the stratifications of his character, and are distilled from his heart. 


Just at this crisis, Pompey entered with a very 
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ligion, a personified contradiction. His poetry intrudes upon his 
philosophy, his philosophy upon his religion, and his notions of uéirty 
upon all three. With a calmness of skepticism which Hume might 
have envied, he commingles an ardour of faith, which Wesley might 
have reproyed for presumption. When he discusses the doctrines 
of revelation, we turn to the titlepage to see if we do not hold Spi- 
noza in our hand—when his topick is the feelings and requisitions 
of piety, we might amagine that we were reading a new Thornas a 
Kempis. He would sweep away, with the iron hand of Géetz, of 
Berlichingen, the whole rubbish of saints that crowds the imagina- 
tion of a catholick, and turn round to rebuke Fenelon for want of 
devotion. His understanding is with thir gs in advance ; his heart 
with things past. He cheers his countrymen in their onward, ten- 
tative course, and applauds every novel conquest, while his spirit is 
wrapt in the feelings of remotest ages. He makes an excellent 
American unitariamwof the nineteenth century, but he would have 
made a better Italian devotee of the ninth. Ina Linnean classifi- 
cation of the human race, there might be some doubt whether Chan- 
ning should be set down in the genus “ utilitarian,” or in that of 
* pure poet.” He would recline in the shady groves of Vallombrosa, 
to read the Penny Cyclopedia, and enter a sick room to herangué 
on the poetry of death. He does no, lové political economy for its 
want of soul; yet, if an angel were to visit him from heaven, 
he would, probably, entertain him with an account of Babbage’s 
machine 

The most striking feature in the character of Dr. Channing is re- 
ligion. Religion is to him an all-pervading spirit, that vivifies and 
controls his energies, suggests the elevated thoughts which crowd 
upon his pages, and tips his tongue with fire from the source of all 
ardour, It exerts so important an influence upon his writings, that 
in a notice of his merely literary qualities it may not be omitted. 
We have nothing to say about the truth of his creed, one way or 
the other ; though, viewed as a version of christianity, it strikes us 
as bearing a close resemblance to the celebrated provincial repre- 
sentation of Hamlet, prince of Denmark, “ the part of Hamlet being 
omitted by particular desire.” His religion is altogether a religion 
of the heart. He is commonly termed an “ unitarian.” 
the sect of Priestley and himself there may be some similitude in 
faith—there is none whatever in spirit. Hits religion is the native 
growth of feeling that afterward engrafts itself on revelation ; 
their's is arrived at by successive negations of the dogmas of re- 
He sets out from that point of non-belief where 


Between 


ceived orthodoxy 
the natural mind finds itself, and is led on by the impulses of his 
heart, till he pitches his tent within sight of Israel ; they start from 
within and are journeying outwards. ‘Thus, in regard of principle, 
they may be im the same place, but the feelings of the two are alto- 
gether diverse ; for one has his face toward christianity—the other 
from it. There is the same difference between Channing and 
Priestley, as there is between the wild, single rose of the meadow 
and the double rose of the garden, with some of its leaves plucked out. 
The one professes a christanized paganism—the other a paganized 
christianity 

Dr. Channing is, by nature, a poet; by the development of his 
mind, a theologian. Of all his contemporaries, the man most re- 
sembling him m the whole character of his mind is Wordsworth 
Wordsworth exhibits the religion of poetry; Channing the poetry 
of religion; indeed poetry, made a rule of conduct, becomes reli- 
gion. His entire being is tinged with a mingled feeling of religion 
and poetry. The hues of this blended sentiment are cast over all 
his productions—pervading the scene like the sunset in a landsc ape 
of Claude's 
gion. His mind is like a tranquil lake, which, always fed by still, 
gushing fountains of feeling within, lies reflecting on its bosom no- 
thing but heaven's own works. A purer, holier mind was never im- 
The volume of his works, made up of principles as rigid 


Ilis religion, as a creed, is thus almost natural reli- 


as the conduct of saints, »nd feelings as pure as the breath of an- 
gels, stands among those of his contemporaries and forerunners like 
a chapel of prayer in the midst of a wild forest. As De Stae! has 
said of Klopstock, “ Every time that we return to his works, we 
breathe a sort of perfume of the soul that makes us feel an attrac- 
His genius is like the elemen- 
There is want- 
ing to him no muezzin, who shall mount the temple's minaret, and 


™ 


tion to all things holy and celestial 
tary fire, whose aspiration is always heavenward 


cry “ to prayer To his perception, and in his hearing. all nature 
both utters this cry and complies with the injunction. To his ear, 
the eternal war of ocean is the vocal homage of a subject ; the prat- 
tling of brooks, an incessant voice of joy; the agony of the storm- 
bent forest is a litany of supplication ; and the fragrance of the lily, 
an ascending song of praise 
His imagination clings in devout ecstasy about those passages of 
the sacred writings which are adapted to command our loftiest vene- 
ration, or to sympathize with our finest feelings. Yet he employs 
, them rather like the mythological allusions and parabolick instruc- 
tions of an eloquent moralist, than as lessons of experience or dog- 
mata of revelation, rather as the luxuries of taste than the food of 
faith. He seems almost to regard religion as one of the fine arts, 
and to judge between the merits of different sects as he would be- 
tween the styles of different schools of painting 
The influence of a mild, poetical creed, and a yet milder religion, have 
given a gentle tone to his character as a stylist. He walks uniformly 
within the precincts of the beautiful; he never swells into bombast ; 
and, in his efforts for sublimity, rarely transcends the grand 
In short, the principal attributes of Dr. Channing are such as 
| cannot fail to secure him the reverence and love of all who study 
Sincere and practical piety, benevolence, charity, 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


VENICE AND THE RIALTO. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Gentiewen.—As the engagements of a business, unconnected 
with literature, not only confine my life to this spot of the globe, 
but greatly circumscribe my means of study, I apply to you, know- 
ing that editors are supposed to be either already informed upon sub- 
jects of a general nature, or to be p 1 of the readiest means 
of information. 





I} Sylvan, were gone for ever. Rienzi’s original nature, its enthusiasm, its | 
| veneration for the past, its love of the beautiful and the great—that very at- 















tachinent to the es, and pomp which give so florid a character to the 
harsh realities of fe, and which power afterward too luxuriantly developed ; | 
the exuberance of thoughts and fancies, which poured itself from his lips in 


| so brilliant and inexhaustible a flood, all bespoke those intellectual and ima- 


Many who read of Venice, and indeed some who visit her, appear | 


to think that the celebrated bridge, so enthusiastically described by 
travellers, is the Rialto mentioned by Shakspeare. From the repre- 
sentations of tourists and painters, this famed structure seems 
neither long nor broad, and from its dimensions could scarcely have 
been, itself, the spot where most did “ congregate” the merchants of 
a people so commercial and opulent as the Venetians. The bridge 
also was lined with houses on either side, and must have been more- 
over a great thoroughfare. Was this the exchange where “lived un- 
checked” the news of Antonio’s losses! I have not time to search 
a history, for which there is less need, since I am confident that you 
will oblige me with a few words on the subject. Yours respectfully, p. 

The doubts of our correspondent are just. ‘There may be said, 
indeed, to be three Rialtos, or even four. The first, a deep channel 


running along the shallow, and between the islands, called Kivo alto, | 


(the deep stream,) abbreviated into Rialto. From this the island, 
Isola de Rialto, derives a name. Thirdly, the bridge, ud Ponte di 
Rialto, which connects the island with the opposite bank. Lastly, 
the Exchange, the Rialto of Shakspeare, which stands upon the ts- 
land. ‘This island of Rialto had been used as a port to Padua, and 
was dignified with a few buildings loug before the surrounding deso- 
late waste attracted the exiles from the continent. In the threat of 
Attila, and the desperate resource of the fugitives, there seems a cer- 
tain air of coincidence. The fierce Hun had vowed that * the grass 
never grew where his horse once trod ;"’ and the Veneti, flying from 
his fury, as if thoroughly impressed with the fatal truth of his threat, 
retreated where neither grass could grow, nor horse pursue. 

But, to return to the point; before the sixteenth century, the 
communication between the two divisions of the city, separated by 
the grand canal, had been a wooden bridge. It was replaced in 1591, 
by the single marble arch, at present existing, and so much praised, 
until lately, for its length of space and lowness of spring. A Mr. 
Maegill, in his T'ravels (1808) destroys, or attempts to destroy its 
pre-eminence as a work of art ; discovering that the excellences, for 
which it has been so long praised, were, in reality, gross defects 
Architects may decide upon the comments of the modern critick. 
The bridge was constructed by Antonio da Ponte ; the chord of the 
arch is ninety-six feet ten inches ; the height of the centre from the 
water twenty-one feet; the extreme breadth sixty-six feet. ‘The 
Venetian history, by the way, makes no mention of the incident on 
which the play of Shakspeare is founded, while Otway has book 
and shapter for his ** Plot Discovered.”—eps. N. y. miRRoR. 





LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


MR. BULWER’'S NEW NOVEL, “RIENZI” 


Tue two greatest novelists of the day have claimed the attention 
of the publick to their productions simultaneously : Mr. Bulwer, by 
the novel at the head of this article, and Mr. James, by one of his 
beautiful illustrations of French history, in which he is unsurpassed, 
and of which we will speak on a future occasion. Our present duty 
is to give our readers who have not yet seen * Rienzi” some infor- 
mation as to its features, incidents, and characters, and the manner 
in which the accomplished author has shaped, described, and exem- 
plified each. We are not aware that it is possible to describe this 
novel by comparison, inasmuch as there is none of Mr. Bulwer's 
works with which it can be classified. Suffice it to say that it is 
more carefully elaborated, and more exquisitely polished than any of 
its predecessors, and that the admirers of the sweet flower-girl of 
Pompeu, the gallant Athenian, the stern, dark, and designing Egyp- 
tian, will find personages whose actions, situations, and characters 
leave nothing to desire in point of interest, passion and excitement. 

The best way, however, to satisfy our readers, is to afford them 
an opportunity of judging of the production by a glimpse at some of 
the materials of which it is composed. 

The story commences with the chance-medley slaughter of the 
brother of Rienzi, a thoughtful and gentle youth, and 

“ From that bloody clay, and that inward prayer, Cola di Rienzi rose a new 
being. With his young brother died his own youth. But for that event, the 
future liberator of Rome might have been but a dreamer, a scholar, a poet— 
the peaceful rival of Petrarch, @ man of thoughts, not deeds. But from 
that time, all his faculties, energies, fancies, genius, became concentrated to 
a single point ; and patriotism, before a vision, leapt into the life and vigour 
ol a passion, lastingly Kindled, stubbornly hardened, and awfully concentrated 
—by revenge !” : 

By fanning the popular discontent, and encouraging the ebullitions 
against the tyranny of the proud barons of Europe, Rienzi becomes 
the idol of the people 
strring denunciations of the oppressive nobles, is very touching : 

“ The Roman stood absorbed and motionless for some moments, gazing on 
the scene, and inhaling the sweet bali of the mellow air. It was the soft 
spring-time—the season of flowers, and green leaves, and whispering winds 


—the pastora] May of Italia’s poets ; but hushed was the voice of song on the 
banks of the Tiber—the reeds gave musick no more. From the sacred Mount 


The following soliloquy, after one of his, 


| hberty only as a commercial speculation. 


ginative biases which, in calmer times, might have raised him in literature 
to a more indisputable e e than that to which action can ever lead; 
and something of such consciousness crossed his spirit at that moment. 

“* Happier had it been for me,’ thought he, ‘had I never looked out from 
my own heart upon the world ; I had all within me that makes contentment 
of the present, because | had that which can make me forget the present: | 
I had the power to repeople, to create. The legends and dreams of old, the 
divine faculty of verse, in which the beautiful superfluities of the heart can 

ur themselves, these were mine! Oh! wisely for himself chose Petrarch ! | 

‘o address the world, but from without the world ; to persuade, to excite, | 
to command, for these are the aim and glory of ambition ; but to shun its tu- | 
mult, and its toil ! His the quiet cell, which he fills with the shapes of beauty, 
the solitude, from which he can banish the evil times whereon we are fallen, 
but in which he can dream back the great hearts and the glorious epochs of 
the past. For me, to what cares I am wedded ! to what labours I am bound ; 
what instruments I must see ' what disguises | must assume ; to what tricks 
and artifice | must bow my pride! base are my enemies, uncertain my 
friends ' and verily, in this struggle with blinded and mean men, the soul 
itself becomes warped and dwarfish. Patient and darklng, the means creep 
through caves and the soiling mire, to gain at last the light which is the end.’” 





Rienzi's return from his captivity is gorgeous and glowing : 


* All Rome was astir' from St. Angelo to the capitol, windows, balconies, 
roofs, were crowded with animated thousands. Only here and there, in the 
sullen quarters of the Colonna, the Orsini, and the Savoili, reigned a death- 
like solitude and a dreary gloom. In those fortifications rather than streets, 
was not even heard the accustomed tread of the barbarian sentinel. The 
gates closed, the casement barred, the grim silence around attested the 
absence of the barons. They had left the city so soon as they had learned of 
the certain approach of Rienzi. In the villages and castles of the Campagna, 
surrounded by their mercenaries, they awaited the hour when the people, 
weary of their idol, should welcome back their ferocious Iconclasts. 

“ With these exceptions, all Rome was astir' Triumphal arches of dra- 
pery, wrought with gold and silver, raised at every principal vista, were in- 
scribed with mottoes of welcome and rejoicing. At frequent intervals stood 
youths and maidens with baskets of flowers and laurels. High above the 
assembled multitudes, from the proud tower of Hadrian, from the turrets of 
the capitol, from the spires of the sacred buildings dedicated to apostle and to 
saint, floated banners as for a victory. Rome once more opened her arms to 
receive her tribune. 

“Mingled with the crowd, disguised by his large mantle, hidden by the 
pressure of the throng, his person, indeed, forgotten by most, and in the con- 
fusion of the moment, heeded by none, stood Adrian Colonna. He had not 
been able to conquer his interest for the brother of Irene. Solitary amid his 
fellow-citizens he stood, the only one of the proud race of Colonna who wit- 
nessed the tnumph of the darling of the people. 

“* They say he has grown large in his prison,’ said one of the bystanders ; 
‘he was lean enough when he came by daybreak out of the church of St. John 
of Lateran.’ 

** Ay,’ said another, a little man with a shrewd, restless eye, ‘ they say 


truly ; I saw him take leave of the Legate.’ 
| 


“ Every eve was turned to the last speaker ; he became at once a personage 
of importance. ‘ Yes,’ continued the little man, with an elated and pompous 
air, ‘as soon, d’ye see, as he had prevailed on Messere Brettone and Messere 
Arimbaldo, the brothers of Fra Moreale, to accompany him from Perugia to 
Monte Fiascone, he went at once to the Legate D’Albornoz, who was stand- 
ing in the open air conversing with his captains. A crowd followed. 1 was 
one of them ; and the tribune nodded at me ; ay, that did he! and so, with 
his scarlet cloak and his scarlet cap, he faced the proud cardinal with a 
pride greater than his own. * Though your eminence,’ said he, *‘ accords me 
neither money nor arms to meet the dangers of the road, and brave the 
ambush of the barons, I am prepared to depart. Senator of Rome his holiness 
hath made me: according to custom, | demand your eminence forthwith to 
confirm the rank.’ | would you could have seen how the proud Spaniard 
stared, and blushed, and frowned ; but he bit his lip and said little.’ 

** And confirmed Rienzi senator ” 

** Ves ; and blessed him, and bade him depart.’ 

“* Senator” said a grim and grizzled giant with folded arms ; ‘I like nota 
title that has been borne by a patrician. I fear me, in the new title he will 
forget the old.’ 

“* Pie, Cecco del Vecchio, you were always a grumbler " said a merchant 
of cloth, whose commodity the ceremonial had put in great request ; * fie ; for 
my part I think senator a less new-fangied title than tribune. I hope there 
will be feasting enow, at last. Rome has been long dull. Deh! a bad time 
for trade, | warrant me.’ 

“The crowd became hushed, then murmuring, then hushed again. From 
balcony and casement stretched the neck of every gazer. The tramp of 
steeds was heard at a distance—the sound of clarion and trumpet; then 
gleaming through the distant curve of the streets was seen the wave of the 
gonfalons ; then the glitter of spears ; and then from the whole multitude, as 
of one voice, the shout, ‘ He comes! he comes " 

“ Adrian shrunk yet more backward among the throng; and leaning 
against the wall of one of the houses, contemplated the approaching pageant. 

* First came, six abreast, the procession of Roman horsemen who had gone 
forth to meet the senator, bearing boughs of olive in their hands: each hun- 
dred preceded by banners, inscmbed with the words, ‘ liberty and peace res- 
tored.’ As these passed the group by Adrian, each more popular citizen of the 
cavalcade was recognised and received with loud shouts. By the garh and 
equipment of the horsemen, Adnan saw that they belonged chiefly to the tra 
ders of Rome, a race who, he well knew, unless strangely altered, valued 
*A vain support these,’ thought 
the Colonna; ‘what next On, then, came in glittering armour the German 
mercenaries, hired by the gold of the Brothers of Provence, in number two 
hundred and fifty, and previously in the pay of Malatesta of Rimini : tall, stern, 
sedate, disciplined ; eyeing the crowd with a look, half of barbarian wonder, 
half of insolent disdain. No shout of gratulation welcomed these sturdy 
strangers ; it was evident that their aspect cast a chill over the assembly. 

“*Shame" growled Cecco del Vecchio, audibly. ‘ Has the people’s fnend 
need of the swords which guard an Orsini or a Malatesta! shame '’ 

“ No voice this time silenced the huge malcontent. 

“* His only real defence against the barons,’ thought Adrian, ‘if he pay 
them well. But their number is not sufficient.’ 

“ Next came two hundred fantassins, or foot-soldiers, of Tuscany, with 
the corslets and arms of the heavy-armed soldiery—a gallant company, and 
whose cheerful looks and familiar bearing appeared to sympathize with the 
crowd. And, in truth, they did so; for they were Tuscans, and, therefore, 
lovers of freedom. In them, too, the Romans seemed to recognise natural 
and legitimate allies—and there was a general * Vira’ for the brave Tuscans. 

“* Poor defence,’ thought the more sagacious Colonna: ‘the barons can 
awe, and the moh corrupt them.’ 

“ Next came a file of trumpeters and standard-bearers ; and now the sound 
of the musick was drowned by shouts, that seemed to shake the old seven- 
hilled city to her centre. ‘ Rienzi! Rienzi! welcome, welcome! Liberty 
and Rienzi' Rienzi and the good State" Flowers dropped on his path, ker- 
chiefs and banners waved from every house ; tears might be seen coursing, 
unheeded, down bearded cheeks: youth and age were knecling together, 
with uplifted hands, inveking blessings on the head of the Restored. On he 
came, the senator-tribune—* the Phaniz to his pyre.’ 

“ Robed in crimson, that literally blazed with gold, his proud head bared in 
the sun, and bending to the saddle-bow, Rienzi passed slowly through the 
throng. Not in the flush of that hour were visible, on his glorious counte- 
nance, the signs of disease and care; the very enlargement of his propor- 
tions gave a greater majesty to his mien. Hope sparkled in his eye—triarmph 
and empire sat upon his brow. The crowd conid not contain themselves ; 
they pressed forward, each upon each, anxieus to catch the glance of his eve, 
to touch the hem of his robe. He himself was deeply affected by their joy. 


| He halted ; with faltering and broken words, he attempted to address them 


on 


‘Tam repaid,’ he said—* repaid for all; may I live to make you happy 


In the exercise of his supreme functions, the tribune distributed 
equal-handed justice between patrician and plebeian. Behold him 
in his meridian of rank and splendour. 


“Tt was later that day than usual, when Rienzi returned from his tribunal 
to the apartments of the palace. As he traversed the reception-hall, his 
countenance was much flushed; his teeth were set firmly, like a man who 
has taken a strong resolution from which he will not be moved ; and his brow 
was dark with that settled and fearful frown which the describers of his per- 
sonal appearance have not failed to notice as the characteristick of an anger 
the more deadly because invariably just. Close at his heels, followed the 
bishop of Orvietto, and the aged Stephen Colonna. ‘1 teil you, my lords,’ 
said Rienzi, ‘that ye plead in vain. Rome knows no distinction between 
ranks. The law is blind to the agent—lynx-eved to the deed.’ 

“* Yet.’ said Raimond, hesitatingly, * bethink thee, tribune ; the nephew of 


ui wiach Saturn held his home, the Dryad and the Nymph, and Italia’s native | two cardinals, and himself once a senator.’ 
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“ Rienzi halted abruptly, and faced his companions. ‘ My lord bishop,’ said 
he, ‘ does not this make the crime more inexcusable. Look you, thus it reads : 
A vessel from Avignon to Naples, charged with the revenues of Provence 
to Queen Jane, on whose cause, mark you, we now hold solemn council, 
is wrecked at the mouth of the Tiber; with that, Martino di Porto—a noble, 
as you say—the holder of that fortress whence he derives his title—doubly 
bound by gentle blood and by immediate neighbourhood, to succour the op- 
pom upon the vessel with his troops, (what hath the rebel with 


| armed troops ')—and pillages the vessel like a common robber. He is appre- 


hended—brought to my tribunal—receives fair trial—is condemned to die. 
Such is the law ; what more would ye have "” 

“* Mercy,’ said the Colonna. 

“ Rienzi folded his arms, and laughed disdainfully. ‘I never heard my 
Lord Colonna plead for mercy when a peasant had stolen the bread that was 
to feed his famishing children.’ 

“* Between a peasant and a prince, tribune, /, for one, recognise a distinction ; 
the bright blood of an Orsini is not to be shed like that of a base plebeian.” 

“*Which | remember me,’ said Rienzi, in a low voice, ‘ you deemed small 
matter enough, when my boy-brother fell beneath the wanton spear of your 
proud son. Wake not that memory. I warn you, let it sleep. For shame, 
old Colonna—for shame ; so near the grave, where the worm levels all flesh, 
and preaching, with those gray hairs, the uncharitable distinction between 
man and man. Is there not distinction enough at the best! Does not one 
wear purple, and the other ragst Hath not one ease, and the other toil? 
Doth not the one banquet while the other starves’ Do I nourish any mad 
scheme to level the ranks which society renders an evil necessary’ No. I 
war no more with Dives than Lazarus. But, before man’s judgment-seat, as 
before God’s, Lazarus and Dives are made equal. No more.’ 

“ Colonna drew his robe round him with great haughtiness, and bit his lip in 
silence, Raimond interposed. 

** All this is true, Tribune. But,’ and he drew Rienzi aside, ‘ you know we 
must be politick as well as just. Nephew to two cardinals, what enmity will 
not this provoke at Avignon 

“* Vex not yourself, holy Raimond, I will answer it to the pontiff.’ While 
they spoke, the bell tolled heavily and loudly. 

* Colonna started. 

“* Great Tribune,’ said he, with a slight sneer, ‘deign to pause ere it be 
too late. I know not that Lever before bent to you a suppliant ; and I ask 
you now to spare mine own foe. Stephen Colonna prays Cola di Rienzi to 
spare the life of an Orsim.’ 

“*] understand thy taunt, old lord,’ said Rienzi, calmly, ‘ but I resent it 
not. You are foe to the Orsini, yet you plead for him ; it sounds generous ; 
but hark you, you are more a friend to your order than a foe to your rival. 
You cannot bear that one great enough to have contended with you, should 
perish like a thief. I give full praise to such noble forgiveness ; but I ain no 
noble, and I do not sympathize with it. One word more ; if this were the 
sole act of fraud and violence that this bandit baron had committed, your 
prayers should plead for him ; but is not his life notorious! Has he not been 
from boyhood the terrour and disgrace of Rome! How many matrons vio- 
lated, merchants pillaged, robbers stilettoed in the daylight, nse in dark wit- 
ness against the prisoner’ And for such a man, do I live te hear an aged 
prince and a pope’s vicar plead for mercy: fie, fie. But I will be even with 
ye. The next poor man whom the law sentences to death, for your sake will 
I pardon.’ 

* Raimond again drew aside the Tribune, while Colonna struggled to sup- 
press his rage. 

* * My friend,’ said the bishop, ‘ the nobles will feel this as an insult to their 
whole order ; the very pleading of Orsini’s worst foe must convince thee of 
this. Martino’s blood will seal their reconciliation with each other, and they 
will be as one man against thee.’ 

“* Be it so: with heaven and the people with me, I will dare, though a 
Roman, to be just. The bell ceases, you are already too late.’ So saying, 
Rienzi threw open the casement ; and by the staircase of the hon rose a gib- 
bet from which swung with a creaking sound, arrayed im his patrician robes, 
the yet palpitating corpse of Martino di Porto 

** Behold" said the Tribune, sternly, ‘thus die all robbers. 
the same law has the axe and the scaffold "” 


For traitors 


But the narrative hastens on to its denouement, and, as is generally 
the case, Rienzi, like all those who have relied upon the “ fickle 
breath of popular applause,” finds that he has leaned upon a broken 
reed. The scene, which is the precursor of the catastrophe, is grand. 
Betrayed by his guards, deserted by the people, with his wife alone 
clinging to him, he determines to try upon the crowd, gathered toge- 
ther for his destruction, the silvery-toned eloquence that had so of- 
ten swayed them to his will. It is a fine picture of a just man con- 
tending against a calamitous destiny, and a striking commentary on 
the * Justum et tenacem” of Horace. 


“The balcony on which Rienzi had alighted was that from which he had 
been accustomed to address the people ; it communicated with a vast hall, 
used on solemn occasions for state festivals—and on either side were square 
projecting towers, whose grated casements looked into the balcony. One of 
these towers was devoted to the armoury, the other contained the prison of 
Brettone, the brother of Montreal. Beyond the latter tower was the general 
prison of the capitol; for then the prison and the palace were in awful 
neighbourhood. 

“ The windows of the hall were yet open, and Rienzi passed into it from 
the balcony ; the witness of the day’s banquet was still there ; the wine yet 
undried, crimsoned the floor, and goblets of guid and silver shone from the re- 
cesses. He proceeded at once tothe armoury, and selected from the various 
suits that which he himself had worn, when nearly eirht years ago he had 
chased the barons from the gates of Rome. He arrayed himself in the mail, 
leaving only his head uncovered ; and then taking in his right hand from the 
wall the great gonfalon of Rome, returned once more to the hall. Not a man 
encountered him In that vast building, save the prisoners, and one faithful 
heart whose presence he knew not of, the senator was alone. 

“On they came, no longer in measured order, as stream after stream ; from 
lane, from alley, from palace and from hovel ; the raging sea received new 
additions. On they came, their passions excited by their numbers ; women 
and men, children and malignant age—in all the awful array of aroused, re- 
leased, unresisted physical strength and brutal wrath: * Death to the traitor ; 
death to the tyrant ; death to him who has taxed the people '’ Mora ltradi- 
tore che ha fatta la gabella' Mora!’ Such was the crv of the people ; such 
the crime of the senator. They broke over the low palisades of the capitol ; 
they filled with one sudden rush the vast space ; a moment before so deso- 
late, now swarming with human beings athirst for blood. 

“Suddenly came a dead silence, and on the balcony above stood Rienzi ; 
his face was bared, and the morning sun shone over that lordly brow, and the 
hair grown gray before its time, in the service of that maddening multitude. 
Pale and erect he stood ; neither fear, nor anger, nor menace, but deep grief 
and high resolve upon his features. A momentary shame, a momentary awe 
seized the crowd. 

“ He pointed to the gonfalon, wrought with the republican motto and arms 
of Rome, and thus he began 

“*T too am a Roman and a citizen; hear me.’ 

“*Hear him not; hear him not; his false tongue can charm away our 
" cried a voice louder than his own; and Rienzi recognised Cecco 


chic. 


senses 
del Ve 

“* Hear him not ; down with the tvrant " cried a more shrill and youthful 
tone ; and by the side of the artizan stood Angelo Villani. 

“* Hear him not ; death to the death-giver " cried a voice close at hand ; 
and from the grating of the neighbouring prison glared near upon him, as the 
eye of a tiger, the vengeful gaze of the brother of Montreal. 

“Then from earth to heaven rose the roar—* Down with the tyrant ; down 
with him who taxed the people "’ 

* A shower of stones rattled on the mail of the senator, still he stirred not. 
No changing muscle betokened fear. His persuasion of his own wonderful 
powers of eloquence, if he could be but heard, inspired him yet with hope. 
He stood collected in his own mdignant, but determined, thoughts ; but the 
knowledge of that very eloquence was now his deadliest foe. The leaders of 
the multitude trembled lest he should be heard ; ‘ and, doubtiess,’ says the 
contemporaneous biographer, ‘had he but spoken he would have changed them 
all, and the work been marred.’ 

“ The soldiers of the barons had already mixed themselves with the throng, 
more deadly weapons than stones aided the wrath of the multitude, darts 
and arrows darkened the air; and now a voice was heard shrieking, ‘ Way 
for the torches " Red in the suniieht they tossed and waved, and danced to 
and fro, above the heads of the crowd, as if the fiends were let loose among the 
mob! And what place in hel) Aath fiends like those a mad mob can furnish * 
Straw, and wood, and litte: were piled hastily round the great doors of the 
capitol, and the smoke curled suddenly up, beating back the rush of the as- 
sailants. 

“Rienzi was no longer visible, an arrow had pierced his hand, the night 
hand that supported the flag of Rome, the right hand that had given a con- 
stitution to the Republick. He retired from the storm into the desolate hall. 
He sat down ; and tears, springing from no weak and woman source, but 
tears from the loftiest fountain of emotion, tears that befit s warriour when 
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his own troops desert him, a patriot when his countrymen rush to their own 
doom, a father when his children rebel against his love, tears such as these 
forced themselves from his eyes, and relieved, but they changed, his heart ! 

** Enough, enough,’ he said, presently rising and dashing the drops scorn- 
fully away ; ‘I have risked, dared, toiled enough for this dastard and dege- | 
nerate race. 1 wiil yet baffle their malice ; I renounce the thought of which 

are so little worthy! Let Rome perish! I feel, at last, that I am 
nother thea my country ! she deserves not eo high a sacrifice ””" 


These hasty snatches may give some insight into the beauty, ten- | 


| 





derness and magnificence of this marvellous performance. The love- | 
scenes, the wife and sister of the tribune, the stern barons, and the | 


fluctuations of popular caprice, the free bands of mercenaries, with 


their gallant leader, Walter de Montreal, and the holiday reign of 
Rienzi, are all drawn with the hand of a master, and the reader would | 


fancy that he was perusing the annals of a contemporary of the scenes 
and personages described, so vivid and graphick, so personal and | 
tangible do they appear. 

The Harpers have printed ten thousand copies. Owing to the long | 
voyage of the Columbus, they did not receive the concluding por- 


tion of Mr. Bulwer’s manuscript in time—this came to the know- | 


ledge of some publishers in Philadelphia, who thought they would 
run a race with the New-Yorkers, and try and anticipate them with 
a rival edition. We doubt, however, whether they can produce any- 
thing like the copy before us, whether as regards typographical neat- 
ness, or the absolute nothingness of the price—two handsome vo- 
lumes in one, containing five hundred pages, for half a dollar ! 





The Harpers have just published a novel, entitled “ Mahmoud,” 
being an account of the career of a modern Greek adventurer, re- 
printed from the London edition. Having dipped into the book to. 

ascertain of what material it was composed, we got so engrossed 
by the narrative, that we sat up to complete it until three o'clock in 
the morning, and can therefore recommend it to our readers on 
the score of interest. It has neither the deep tenderness, the ex- 
quisite polish, the fine sentiment, and the magnificent description of 
Anastasius ; nor the racy wit, the keen discrimination, and the spark- 
ling satire of Haggi Baba, that Gil Blas of the east—but it is nearly 
equal to either in interest, although that interest is rather of a New- 
gate-calendar character. Not a few of the scenes are borrowed from 
Mr. Hope’s romance, and the incidents and reflections are fre- 
quently the same. ‘The author, whoever he may be, appears to be 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Anastasius, and to have made 
it his manual. We meet throughout with the same sentiments, ex- 
pressed in nearly the same phraseology, and the same incidents des- 
cribed in much the same manner. The adventurer is constantly get- 
ting into scrapes, from which he always contrives to evade unscathed ; 
and in many instances when he deserved the bowstring or the sack, 
he turns the tables upon the injured, and, in eastern phraseology, 
“laughs at their beards.”” The morality of ‘* Mahmoud” is very ques- 
tionable—bat those who are fond of thrilling tales, and are capti- 
vated by the adventures of a scapegrace hero, who intrudes into 
harems, gets into all manner of scrapes, and extricates himself by a 
rather free use of his attaghan, will be in raptures with it. 

The third number of Mr. Colden’s “ United States Sporting Ma- 
gazine,”’ for January, has been on our table for three weeks, and is 
much more punctual in its appearance than we are in noticing it. 
Each successive number proves the substantial nature of the editor's 
qualifications for his task, and we have no doubt that this repertory 
of jockey and sporting lore is destined to supersede all others, as 
an authority and reference as to the matters within its peculiar 
province. 

We have seen a neat and ingenious instrument, denominated the 
‘* Spelling Tablet,” intended to facilitate to children the mystery of 
spelling, and also the acquisition of the simple rules of arithmetick. 
The child is amused and instructed by this ingenious process. It is 
invented by J. Cobbin, mu a., and we recommend it as an excellent 
elementary aid to education. Jt can be had at Mrs. Maguire's, 293 
Broadway ; at Bunfanti’s, and all other toy and fancy stores 

We have already spoken of the new series of the American 
Monthly Magazine. An additional number has been issued, as it 
was necessary to complete the old series, which terminated in 
March ; this number is of average merit, with nothing to notice 
as particularly good, and nothing to reprehend as much below me- 
diocrity. The Knickerbocker is a crack number; it made its ap- 
pearance late in the month, owing to its printing establishment being 
destroyed by the late fire. We would recommend the infusion of a 
little dash of sprightliness and vivacity, which is all that is wanted 
to make it the facile princeps of monthly periodicals. 

We were much pleased in turning over the seventh and eighth 
parts of the third volume of the “‘ Family Magazine,” published by 
Redfield and Lindsay, 13 Chamber-street, to perceive in it such vigor- 
ous symptoms of vitality. It seems to be quite ambitious in its range of 
subjects, but vindicates its lofty flights by the manner in which they 
are handled. American natural history and biography, astronomy, 
scientifick discussions, geography, history, and all the features of a 
popular miscellany ere combined in rich profusion, and with regular 
classification. We know of no publication of the kind, with stronger 
claims to publick favour. The embellishments are very superiour ; 
the wood engraving of Colonel Boon, (from a painting in Mr. Pauld- 
ing’s collection,) is worth three times the amount of the number 
which it adorns, and the diagrams, cuts and illustrations are count- 
less. We have great pleasure in saying thus much of this saonthly 
abstract of general knowledge, which is given for one shilling, and 
supports its title of a Family Magazine in every respect. 

We have received a little volume entitled “ Awful Disclosures,” 
but are quite at a loss to understand the motives of the publishers in 
sending it to us. We read one chapter of this absurd book, and 
then put it on the fire. 


| stone consecrated by his foot, to the interest of us his children. 


| tolerable drive upon the bank of one of our noble rivers ! 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| An Appeal to our Fathers, 
the writer might have done 
ion, nonum prematur in annum.— “ L. L* 
venge is—an echo answers, where? We will endeavour to lay hands upon 
dh tas & ell bo on dmpaen tech toteads Goungh the giles off emmmaatigts 
beneath which we suspect it to be buried. If we remember aright, it was lad 
aside on eee extreme length, and not from any objection to its 
literary merits.—Our Sleizh Ride, is unmatigated nonsense.—An Asmo- 
ragment ts respectfully declined, as some of the details would not 
suit the columns of the Mirror.—A Pastoral is of that class of composition 
which passeth all understanding. It is as difficult to write a pretty pastoral, 
as it ts to accomplish a perfect sonnet—i 'y and 'y are the two 
stumbling-blocks of the mayorityof Sonneteers ont Pastor Fidos of the present 
day.— The corr from Woodville, ( Mississippi, ) for three of whose 
Savours we have had to pay fifty cents a-piece, is informed that the subject 
of his or her last epistle, was scarcely of importance enough to transmit from 
sucha distance. We trust that a hint as to the heavy charge of postage in- 
curred by individuals in our , will not be taken amiss. 
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Transformations of our city.—The good town of Mannahatta is 
undergoing rapid mutations ; and, it is more than probable, that, in 
ten or fifteen years, it will be as thoroughly transformed from its 
present identity, as it is now from the tranquil insignificance of the 
times of Walter the Doubter. Its grand feature is Broadway, particu- 
larly the lower section, including the Bowling Green and the Battery 
These are the images which recur to the absentee growing tender- 
hearted with the thoughts of home ; but, unless he hasten his returp, 
these will greet him with an aspect scarcely recognizable. Unheard 
of innovations are contemplated, or are already in progress. 
the boarding houses which, in many instances, have displaced the 
gentry, are, in their turn, gradually yielding to the encroachments of 
Such relentless revolutions must set the old New-Yorkers 
thinking. This same southern end of Broadway is peculiarly im- 
bued with interesting associations. For more than fifty years (equa- 
valent to six centuries of European antiquity) it has been the favourite 
abode of wealth and fashion ;—and even amid the influences of re- 
publican simplicity, something very like an air noble had been left 
impressed upon it by the great of our own brief history. Without 
pretence it has always worn a west end look—a certain aristocratick 
Carts, omnibuses, barrows, etc. did not intrude below Wall- 
street. The pavements were kept clean and dry: the brawl of 
business had not reached it, the notes of a piano from a half-opened 
window, the light wheels of a carriage, the rustling of silks, the 
voices of belies and beaux or the gentle sweeping of the wind over 
the trees of the Bowling Green and the Battery were the sounds 
that met the loiterer’s ear. Here Sir Henry Clinton, Armold, André, 
the Jays, the Livingstons, etc. had their homes ; here were enacted 
many of the interesting scenes in the last delightful story of Miss 
Sedgwick ; and here Washington has lived, hallowing every visible 
relick of those immortal days, every remaining habitation on which 
his eyes rested, every iron bar brushed by his mantle, every worn 
The 
Bowling Green has witnessed vicissitudes to us as important as 
those of Westminster Hall or the Coliseum. The very name of 
the Battery conjures a thousand reminiscences of youth and pleasure 


Even 


stores. 


quiet. 


| 


| 


ahh roy Mlaghele Jry ay) termed in- 4 
“Be ie asks where the 


“should be subjected t to 0 the transforming wand of a gardener, embel- 
lished with winding roads, gravelled paths, arcades of majestick oaks 
and locusts, and winding lanes and alleys for the contemplative or 
the sad. Hoboken, if on this island, would furnish an admirable site 
and scene, and has already, indeed, assumed something the appear- 
ance of such a park. This may not be quite suited to our present 
state, but in a community of merchants so wealthy and enterprising, 
the class of opulent families must be ever increasing in number, and 
they will want, and can afford to pay for, such an ornamental luxury. 
Our merchants will be as powerful as those of Genoa, Pisa and 
Venice, and they need some allurement like a splendid park to tempt 
them from their dyspeptick-breeding counting-rooms. In deploring 
the approaching downfall of southern Broadway, we look around for 
a substitute. ‘The wealth of New-York should begin to be already 
visible in its publick edifices and grounds ; at least in erecting new 
when it becomes necessary to destroy those already in existence. 








The streets. —For some dozen years the editorial voice of this 
journal has been raised against the neglected state of our streets, 
and the unaccountable, inexcusable nonchalance of the inspector ; 
yet, during the present winter, they have been more neglected and 
impassable than ever. This is encouraging. We feel like a counsel- 
lor who, after a six hours’ speech, finds the judge has been asleep 
Before the recent Siberian cold, New-York was a realm of mud, its 
vast floor inundated with a slimy alluvial deposit, of the consistency 
of batter, or bean soup, ankle-deep. For weeks even Broadway was 
uncrossable, except by such desperadoes as durst wade through 
the stagnant, universal pool. It reminded us of the Styx, except 
that the convenience of a Charon was looked for in vain, by the un- 
happy spectres of pedestrians who wandered upon its banks. Not 
a plank was flung out, not a crossing swept. Mud was “the uni- 
verse.’ At the intersection of Cedar-street and Broadway there 
spread a lake, totally unfordable, which remained till Jack Frost, 
more merciful than the street-inspector, spanned its filthy surface 
with a bridge of ice. By and by came the snow. But snow or rain, 
mud or mire, the inspector snored on with the indifference of a stoick 
In addition to the ordinary inconvenience of discomfort and filth, 
our lives were now in peril. 
cipitated themselves from the roofs of houses, in thundering ava- 
lanches enough to startle an Atlas. But what is an Atlas to a New- 
York street-inspector! In some of the narrow streets the snow was 
piled, and there remained for days, to the height of eight feet; and 
innumerable accidents, overturns, etc. passed unregarded except by 
the sufferers 
made to clear away the 


Ponderous masses of snow hourly pre- 


No attempt, at least none with any visible effect, was 
masses, the mountains of ice and snow. 
Cliff-street was barricaded, and no one could ride up Broad way— 
the pride, the boast of New-York—but at the risk of his bones. 


| Call ye this republicanism! Call ye this the happiness of the peo 


Have wea care-worn townsman who has not wooed the breezes of | 


that spot, before time had cast a wrinkle on his brow, or a shadow 
on his heart! Is there a matrimonial pair who have not, in the 
golden days of early love, wandered there along the cool walks, and 
by the green and plashing waves to enjoy delights of the present, 
surpassed only by the air-woven visions of the future! Is there a 
student who, when pale and stiff over his books, has not stolen to 
this calm and sylvan retreat, to walk off the cramp from his limbs, to 
brighten his imagination with the panorama of the glorious bay, and 
to muse over chosen themes of hope or memory’ Farewell! peace- 
ful and stately relicks of the past. Gentle shades and bowers ! we 
bid ye farewell with a sigh. Your quiet is about to be broken ; your 
spells to be dissolved! The tide of improvement is rolling steadily 
toward you. ‘Two tall stores have started up like apparitions in the 
very midst of your elegant seclusion. Where erst birds sang and 
beauty lingered, where the serenader by moonlight struck the guitar, 
or the youthful Hebe came forth at the summer dawn, to behold the 
glory of a broadening day, lo! now le bricks, hods, mortar, gra- 
nite—blocks, plank, timber and slacking lime. For the carriages 
of the gay and groups of the idle, there will be hereafter cotton 
bales and boxes of crockery—cartmen and porters, flour barrels, 
molasses and bars of iron. Those mute flag-stones will no more 
spread to the feet of laughing girls, but to the roar of ponderous 
wheels, and the ceaseless tramp uf “ clouted shoon ;”’ from those 
windows will no more glance the faces of fair women—but clerks 
with pens behind their ears, and merchants prating of stocks and 
consols. A few more years, and Fashion will be banished from 
this her early home. 


ple! Is there any “ march of mind” in such a state of affairs? It 
may be that the “ schoolmaster is abroad,” but the street-inspector 
takes especial care to remain at home. In the course of our sundry 
perambulations through the town, after having gone to the fruitless 
expense of india-rubber overshoes and water-proof boots, after hav- 
ing tried in vain the experiment of a carriage and nearly broken our 
valuable neck (valuable to owrsel/ at least) in a rash drive in a sleigh, 
it has struck us a8 a mystery, who is the street-inspector! “ Come 
forth, thou man “of” [not “blood” but] mud ! Reveal thyself to our 
wondering gaze. Here be some three hundred thousand drenched 
and bruised republicans desirous of thy further acquaintance! With 
what a conscience canst thou lie down at night upon thy pillow ! 
With what face canst thou issue forth into this huge sty? With 
what air dost thou ask any of thy friends (thy constituents, faithless 
man) “ how” they “do?” We will tell thee how they “do.” They 
go out “ithe morning” arrayed like gentlemen and ladies, with bur- 


| nished boots, decent trousers, white stockings and wearable frocks. 


They come home besplashed, bedrenched and bespattered, wearied 
with striding over stagnant pools, or toiling through banks of snow, 
or terrified at the report of each loosened mountain that topples 
down, ever and anon, upon their shrinking pates. They go forth 
after their breakfasts, republicans in principle as well as profession ; 
and they return with newly-developed ideas of the excellent effects 
of a despotism, and secret calculators of the worth of the Union. 


_ We appeal to the citizens against this inspector, whoever, wherever, 


| authorities whose business it is to see it kept in order 


whatever he is, whether, like the seven scholars of Ephesus, in the 
reign of Decius, he sleep a seven year sleep in some enchanted 
cave ; or whether, like Nero, he fiddle on the City-hall cupola, while 
thousands beneath him are being suffocated in the mud. The city 
of New-York is always in such a state of filth as to disgrace the 
Publick 
cleanliness is allied to publick morals, and in that light alone de- 
mands attention; acd, in respect to the reputation of our country, we 
do religiously believe that a walk through our streets, on a thawing 


| day at this season, would go well nigh to disgust any intelligent fo 


The magnificent abodes of affluence, so rapidly | 


multiplying around us, will be transplanted to some distant district. | 


The southern section of the city will be metamorphosed into crowd- 
ed marts, like Pearl-street and Old Slip. Will the Bowling Green 
retain its primitive immunity’ Will the Battery itself withstand 
the demands of cupidity and business? It is said that numerous 
houses in the neighbourhood ef Grace church are doomed to come 


down to give place to stores, cafés, etc. The increase of omni-| 


buses and other vehicles, has already changed Broadway into a 
thoroughfare almost too crowded either for a promenade or a drive 
What tribute of gratitude would not posterity pay to the memory of 


any individual, with the taste and publick spirit to procure the laying | 
out of grounds within the city, ample enough for the range of a 


They | 


reigner with America and the Americans. What the impression of 
a Londoner, a Swiss, an honest Hollander would be, heaven only 
knows ; but Mrs. Trollope, without any considerable unprobability, 
would from thenceforward be their rade-mecum. 





To eastern subscribers.—We have received at least fourscore 
letters respecting the non-arrival by the eastern mail of our twenty- 
seventh number, published on the second instant. As usual, it was 
carefully directed, carefully made up in parcels, and carefully con- 
veyed to the post-office, from whence it has very probably been most 
carefully forwarded to New-Orleans or Canada, from what we can 
learn. In process of time, however, we have no doubt that the miss- 
ing mail will make a retrograde motion, and reach its orginal desti- 
nation, till when we have to crave the patience and forbearance of 
our despairing and complaining friends. 

















THE VILLAGE BELLS. 
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A FAVOURITE BALLAD—WRITTEN BY JAMES SMITH—COMPOSED BY JOHN WHITAKER. 
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THE DANCING-GIRL REPOSING. 


THERE is a shadow in her eye, 
A languor on her frame ; 
The spirit that, so bright and high, 
Shot upward—like the flame 
Which withers with its wild caress, 
And dies amid its own excess— 
Has wearied with its full delight, 
And fallen from its fiery flight : 
And she is still a bird-like thing— 
A bird, but with a broken wing ! 


And thus—oh! thus it still must be 

With human hopes and wings, 

That leave too far and soaringly 

Their own allotted springs— 
That—like the boy of Greece—lure on 

The trusting hearts that wear them, 
And melt before the very sun 

To which their feathers bear them! 
Oh! thus with human feelings all ! 

The song, that saddens while we sing, 
To censers in the festive hall— 

That darken, from the light they fling, 
That waste the more, the more they warm, 
And perish of their perfumed charm— 
Are types of earth's each frail delight, 
That cast their feathers in their flight— 
Or on their own sweet substance prey, 
And burn their precious selves away ! 


Law rorms.—One of the greatest philosophers of the present day 
thought it quite possible to do away with the entire system of tedious 
law pleadings, which now render the disputations of justice so dilatory 
and expensive. He would establish others more simple, direct, and 
brief. All this is very well, but we are not certain that whatever tends to 
make Js to law tribunals less expensive, would not be more inju- 





TP 


rious than beneficial. Cheap law is an equivocal advantage. The 
temptation to seek revenge through the labyrinths of courts is already 
great enough. 


For though I've dwelt where music all 
The sou 
I ne’er heard soun 
Like thine, my village bells! &c. 
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ARTILLERY.—Archidamas, hing of Sparta, and son of Agesilaus 
when he saw a machine invented for the casting of stones and darts, 
exclaimed that it was the “grave of valour.” The same lament was 
made, according to Froissart, by some knights, on the first application 
of gunpowder to warlike purposes. 





TALLEYRAND.—A poet once walking with M. de Talleyrand in the 
street, and at the same time reciting some of his own verses, Talley- 
rand, perceiving, at a short distance, a man yawning, pointed him out 
to his friend, saying: ** Not so loud, he hears you!” 

Buivr pevits.—A melancholy Englishman is said to have once 
killed himself on discovering, at a chance visit to an exhibition of the 
solar microscope, the thousands of animalcules which he swallowed 
with every glass of water. 

A panpy.—A dandy once ordered a pair of pantaloons to sit exceed- 
ingly close, and as the tailor was going, said after him, “* Remember, 
now, they must be perfectly tight. If I can get into them, I sha’n’t take 
them.” 

Sips OF THE PEN.—A writer concluded a treatise on the privileges 
pertaining to foreign envoys thus :—‘ Immediately on his death, an 
ambassador returns to private life.” 

Tue Horse.—In the centre of Asia has been discovered, it is said, 
the primitive breed of the horse, which far excels the Arabian race 
known in Europe. 

Rover.—lIt is a curious fact that, among the persons who have re- 
sorted to rouge, must be numbered the great Frederick of Prussia. 

QUESTIONS TO PROMOTE CONVERSATION. 

Would it not be better to build the streets of American cities en- 
tirely of arcades, as is the case with many in Europe? 

Is it possible to simplify the common characters of our alphabet so 
as to yet more facilitate the setting down our ideas on paper’ 

Have dogs enough of mutual language to make each other understand 
past events ? 


Will not steamboats before long be the ordinary packets across the | 


ocean? 
Will there ever be a bridge across the East river or the Hudson? 
Do the animals of a menagerie remember their state of freedom ” 
Do they dream? 
Do we love our friends most when present or absent ? 
Is there really such a feeling as generosity in a lion? 
Is the game of chess practised in all countries? 
Has a race-horse any pride in his vocation ? 
Is poetry a higher art than prose ° 
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Favust.—This celebrated poem is, to the present day, a mystery to 
the eriticks ; inasmuch as they have never settled the question whether 
Goethe really had any deeper meaning than appears on the surface. 
One of the most recent translators expressly declares his opinion that 
none of those latent tendencies of a moral, philosophical, and religious 
description, so much discussed by the illwminati, were intended by the 
The gentleman alluded to is the Honourable Robert Talbot. 
It is sung after the poor girl 





author. 
We glean a little song from his version. 
is deserted by her lover. 

MARGARET’s ROOM—( Margaret, alone at her spinning-wheel.) 


His lofty gait ' 
His nobie form! 
The smile of his lips, 
And his glance so warm! 


The charm of his speech 
Itself is bliss ! 
Then, the squeeze of his hand— 
And, oh, his kiss! 
My peace is gone! 
My heart is sore ! 
I never shall find 1nt— 
No, never more! 


My peace is gone! 
My heart is sore! 
I never shall find it, 
No, never more! 
There is my grave, 
Where he is not,— 
And all the world 
One bitter thought ! 


My little head 
Is gone astray— 
My little brain 
Melted away! 
My peace is gone! 
My heart is sore! 
I never shall find it — 
No, never more ! 
For him I watch, 
In the window-seat ; 
Him only I seek, 
As | roam the street! 


My bosom strains 
So after him! 
Might I embrace him, 
And hold him tight, 


And kiss him ; kiss him, 
To my heart's desire! 
In those sweet kisses, 
I would expire ! 





NEW LIGHTNING RoD.—Report says that a distinguished Euro- 
pean traveller and scholar has invented a lightning conductor which, 
from its superiority, is destined to supersede that of Franklin. How 
this is probable, it is difficult to conceive, as the latter is simplicity 
itself. We may be at least permitted to doubt, if not deny. 

TriFces.—Trifles often more powerfully affect the reader, than the 

| most elaborate description. When Louis the sixteenth was preparing 
to quit the prison fur the guillotine, his valet handed him his hat and 
great-coat. The unhappy monarch put back the latter with his hand, 
saying, “* No, I shall not want that. Give me my hat only.” 

Sanaa 
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